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PEOSY JANE. 



CHAPTER I. 

Of the several farms which composed the Duke 
of Harchester^s Warwickshire estate, Gossett 
Grange was the largest and the best. It had 
been held from time immemorial, by the succes- 
sive heads of a family named Bentley. There 
were other things, beside the tenancy of Gossett 
Grange, which seemed to be almost hereditary in 
this family. Listen either to the traditions of the 
past, or the hearsay of the present, and you will 
always find the same story about the Bentleys. 
They are, and ever were, honest, well-conducted, 
thriving people; kind and careful as regarded 
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2 PROSY JANEj 

their dependants ; friendly, but never very inti- 
mate with their equals; loyal and respectful 
to their superiors. Always very much united 
among themselves, their chief dependence was 
on each other. In matters of domestic comfort 
or social refinement, they seemed inclined to 
keep rather ahead of their class; but, without 
any appearance of pride or vain-glory. Growing 
in wealth and prosperity, it was natural that from 
time to time they should seek a fresh outlet for 
their superfluities. They were neither given to 
hoarding money at home, nor to investing it 
in extraneous speculations; so they shared it 
among themselves and their dependants. There 
was not a field, a cottage, or a comer of Gossett 
Farm but what gave evidence that the Duke^s 
lessee was marching in the van of intelligence 
and improvement ; there was not a Bentley who, 
in manner, address, and person, did not exhibit 
the signs of a superior training ; there was not a 
room in Gossett Grange which failed to convey 
impressions either of order and neatness, or else 
of cultivated taste. 
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Very flat, monotonous, and dreary was the 
situation of Gossett Grange. Pour-fifths of the 
farm were pasture land. Some meadows, rich, 
but undrainable, were intersected by a slow, dark 
stream, which, except in places, was invisible, 
being fringed with wide borders of gigantic 
rushes. Of wood or forest the district was des- 
titute j but here and there was one of those little 
copses which in Warwickshire are called " spin- 
neys.^^ All other timber, and there were trees, 
goodly and grand, on the Duke^s estate, was 
distributed along the hedgerows ; so thickly 
distributed that you could not command a vista 
of half a mile from any window of Gossett Grange. 
To conclude this matter of topography, Gossett 
Grange was two miles from Pairbourne, the 
nearest church and village, and one mile from 
Monkbams, the neiarest farm-house. 

At the time of which we write, the lessee and 
occupier of Gossett Farm was Edmund Bentley, a 
young man, not yet twenty-three years of age, 
who had lost both father and mother within the 
previous twelvemonth. . Besides the character- 
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4 FSOST JANE; 

istics common to all his predecessors^ it may be 
said of Edmund Bentley that he had received an 
education of the highest agricultural order, but 
not without such scientific and classical additions 
as would almost seem to have been superfluous in 
his case. Tall and good-looking, he was yet fair 
and almost effeminate in the character of his 
beauty; with small, regular features, laughing 
brown eyes, and rosy cheeks that were given to 
much change and variation. In a word, Ed- 
mund Bentley was very affectionate, very good- 
natured, very shy, very reverential, but, withal, 
very practical, and somewhat tenacious of pur- 
pose. 

The existing family of the Bentleys consisted 
of Edmund^s younger brother, George, and his 
three sisters, Lucy, Sophia, and Jane. Besides 
these, the ordinary household included a maiden 
aunt. Miss, or Mrs., Lucy Barnes : she was a 
sister of the last Mrs. Bentley ; she had always 
lived at Gossett Grange since Lucy, the eldest 
girl, was bom, and now she remained there, sup- 
plying the place of a mother to her nephews and 
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nieces, and superintending the domestic affairs of 
the establishment. 

A month had now elapsed since the Bentley 
family had met to spend Christmas together, the 
first Christmas of their orphanage. It was the 
last Monday in January. George Bentley had 
gone back to school; Mrs. Barnes, Lucy, and 
Sophia Bentley were away on a visit ; Edmund 
and Jane were consequently left alone to keep 
house at Gossett Grange. 

The day was fine ; there had been a slight 
frost over night, and a very slight sprinkling of 
snow in the early morning. It was now near 
eleven o'clock, and Edmund Bentley was walking 
from the garden-wicket of the Grange towards a 
cattle-shed and fold-yard, where he had a number 
of bullocks feeding. Observing that the ground 
was not very hard, Edmund Bentley was at that 
moment calculating whether the foxhounds were 
likely to keep the appointment of that morning, 
viz. at DaniePs Spinney, which was a sure find, 
and only two miles distant from the Grange. It 
was not that Edmund Bentley had any intention 
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of following the hounds that morning himself, 
but when the meet was at DaniePs Spinney he 
always made a point of unlocking certain gates 
on his farm, so as to accommodate the hunters in 
case the fox should lead in that direction. Ed- 
mund Bentley stood still for a moment, and was 
looking round for some labourer to whom he 
might give the usual order, when the sound 
of clattering hoofs fell on his ear. The sound 
drew nearer and nearer, and presently a horse at 
fall speed was seen coming down a lane to the 
right. A gate divided the lane from the paddock 
in which Edmund Bentley was standing : the 
horse, maddened apparently by fear, cleared the 
gate in its stride, and contiaued its course round 
and round the paddock in question. To soothe 
and then capture the animal was to Edmund 
Bentley a work of no great difiSculty : but what 
was the condition of the noble beast ? Saddle, 
bridle, martingale were all there, but one stirrup 
was away. The horse had had a severe fall, on 
its side apparently, and in a road, for its knees 
were not broken, and bits of sharp flint-stone still 
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adhered to its lacerated hip and shoulder. To 
shout for assistance^ to order one man to stable the 
maimed horse and to summon other two to attend 
himself, was the work of a minute. " What had 
become of the rider V Half a mile along that lane 
went Edmund Bentley before that question was 
to be answered. There, in the middle of the lane, 
helpless, ay, motionless, lay the horseman; his 
gay scarlet coat contrasting awfully with the 
deathlike pallor of his face, but not contrasting 
so much with the red blood that welled inces- 
santly from that deep wound on the right temple. 
Edmund Bentley staunched the wound, as he 
could, with his handkerchief. The man's leg 
was broken, the right leg ; close to his foot lay 
the missing stirrup. The whole process of the 
catastrophe was quite clear. The light snow had 
concealed a small patch of ice, which lay in a 
hollow of the road. The horse had slipped side- 
ways in walking over the ice, and had fallen, on 
the right side and on the right leg of thoTider. 
There had been a struggle and some kicking, but 
the horse had got free without dragging his 
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master. There were many loose stones lying 
aboat^ which had produced the other injuries 
both to the horse and its rider. The latter still 
lay silent^ motionless, and apparently insensible. 

We will dismiss five anxious hours of that 
January day, and take our next scene from what 
is passing in one of those pretty, clean, white 
bedrooms at Gossett Grange. Though the win- 
dow curtains are drawn and the blind down, the 
level beams of the setting sun lighten the apart- 
ment. In the bed lies the sufferer by the mom- 
ing^s accident. He is heedless of all that is pass- 
ing around him ; he gives no other sign of life but 
heavy respiration and an occasional moan. Jane 
Bentley is seated by his side, and is bathing his 
wounded temple with some embrocation. Ten- 
derly, quietly, and cleverly does Jane Bentley 
perform her allotted part. She has not been long 
in the room ; has not till now seen and marked 
the extraordinary beauty of the face which lies 
under her hands. Edmund Bentley is also in the 
room ; he is receiving whispered instructions from 
Mr. Heath, the surgeon from Fairbourne, who. 
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with his assistant, has completed, half an hour 
since, the process of setting the sufferer's leg. 
The fracture was a simple one, presenting no 
difficulty of treatment whatever ; but it was well 
understood by aU the watchers in that room, that 
the patient's life was in danger from concussion 
of the brain : that he could not be pronounced 
out of danger till the existing symptoms had 
passed away. Mr. Heath had only to enjoin 
watchful nursing and extreme quiet, before he 
left Gossett Grange. Directly he got home he 
was to send an experienced nurse over from 
Fairboume. 

Meantime there had been obtained no hint or 
clue as to who the stranger was. No one had 
been to Gossett Grange to inquire after him ; 
though the hounds had duly met at Daniel's 
Spinney, no one who had come to the meet had 
adverted to the absence of this or that expected 
fellow-sportsman. 

"Before you go, Mr. Heath," said Edmund 
Bentley, ^* can you advise me what steps I had 
better take to ascertain who the gentleman is ? 
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He must remain here many weeks : to that Jane 
and I fully make up our minds, and we shall be 
most anxioua to show him eveiy care and atten- 
tion; but surely it is our duty to inform his 
fiiends of his condition, without an hour's 
delay/' 

'^ Just so, Edmund ; but till you find out who 
the gentleman himself is, I don't see how you 
are to find out his friends." 

^^ His linen is marked with the initials ^R.F.C/" 
exclaimed the assistant, " but there is no name in 
full. The same initials are inside his hunting- 
cap, his red coat, and his mackintosh." 

^^ And on his handkerchief," added Jane Bent- 
ley. '^ I was just now looking at it." 

" All his things shall be cleaned and put away 
tidily," said Edmund Bentley: "but, first, Mr. 
Heath, and while you are here, I should like to 
secure whatever may be in the pockets. Possibly 
there may be something to show us who he is. 
It would be quite right to examine the pockets, 
would it not, Mr. Heath ? " 

" And their contents ; everything that can 
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give you a hint,'^ answered Mr. Heath. And the 
search commenced. 

^^Here is a purse; two sovereigns and two 
half-sovereigns in one compartment ; seven shil- 
lings in another ; a five-pound note in another ; 
and some postage-stamps in another : that is all 
that the purse contains/' said Edmund Bentley. 

^^What is the note? Bank of England?'' 
asked Mr. Heath. 

^^ No ! It is of a Leamington Bank. Here is 
a gold hunting-watch, with a small chain, also of 
gold, but no seal or anything attached to mark 
who the owner is." 

" Take the maker's name, and the number of 
the watch," suggested Jane Bentley. '^ If it is 
an English watch, you will be able to ascertain in 
a day or two to whom it was sold." 

^^ And before you put the purse away, take the 
number of that Leamington note," added Mr. 
Heath. 

Edmund Bentley complies with both instruc- 
tions, and proceeds with his search. 

*' A gold pencil-case and a pocket-knife, both 
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marked with a crest and the same initials. What 
is the crest, Jane ? You understand those things, 
I think/' 

^' It is a wyvem, Edmund/' 

'^ There is nothing else but a cigar-case/' said 
Edmund Bentley. *' I will now lock these things 
up." 

^'Look inside the cigar-case, Edmund," said 
Jane Bentley ; " it may contain something besides 
cigars." 

Jane Bentley was right. It contained the half 
of a return-ticket of the Great Western Railway, 
the half which entitled the bearer to go free from 
Solihull to Leamington that same 27th of Ja- 
nuary. It also contained a turnpike-ticket, issued 
at Bucklebury-gate, for one horse. 

^^ So then," said Edmund Bentley, ^^ the gen- 
tleman came by train this morning from Lea- 
mington to Solihull. He then mounted his 
horse and passed through Bucklebury-gate, in- 
tending, I suppose, to go on through Dean-gate 
which is freed by Bucklebury; but, perhaps, 
some one directed him to leave the main road 
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and cross our farm. It saves half a mile if you 
want to get to DaniePs Spinney.^' 

'^ He must be a keen sportsman/' observed Mr. 
Heath. ^^ By the nearest road Daniel's Spinney 
is fifteen miles from Solihull ; and this was but 
a doubtful morning for hunting. What is the 
horse like, Edmund ? '' 

'' Magnificent ! Equal to anything, I should 
say, Mr. Heath ; — ^and will be so again, I fancy/' 

" And the rider, too, let us hope," added Mr. 
Heath, who then took leave, with his assistant. 

Edmund Bentley and his sister were now left 
alone with the patient. Jane had resumed her 
kind office by the sufierer's bedside. 

'' Edmund, did you notice a ribbon round the 
poor gentleman's neck ? You can see it now, if 
you look." 

" Yes ; I saw it, dear, when Mr. Heath and I 
changed his linen. There is a locket fastened to 
it. I could not help seeing it, but I did not Hke 
to draw Mr. Heath's attention to it. It contains 
a plait of light brown hair ; a woman's hair I 
should say. 
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'^ Ah ! then there will, perhaps, be a sad heart 
somewhere, when this day's work gets abroad, 
Edmund." 

'^ Do you think, Jane, that the locket ought to 
be put away with the other things ? '^ 

'^ Oh, no, Edmund ; do not remove it — do not 
touch it. It will be the first thing that his heart 
will turn to, when he wakens from his lethargy .'' 

''What a pretty, romantic idea ! coming, too, 
from dear, practical, unpoetical Jane ! Well ! I 
suppose women always understand such questions 
best.'' 

'' Edmund, you would laugh at me still more if 
I told you my idea about this poor sufierer ; who, 
and what I am fancying him to be. I should 
like to know your opinion, Edmund." 

'' There is nothing to judge by, Jane. He is 
very handsome ; his horse and all his equipments 
are of the best, in value as well as taste, so far as 
I can judge ; but those are, none of them, proofs 
of good birth or gentle condition." 

" Those small, white, delicate hands, Edmund ; 
with the blue veins showing through the trans- 
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parent skin ! K Sophy were here, she would coin 
a novel in three volumes out of those hands/' 

*' Do you think, Jane, that we ought to write to 
Aunt Lucy to come home ? This seems such a 
serious responsibiHty for you and me to under- 
take alone/' 

^^I will write to Aunt Lucy to-morrow, Ed- 
mund, and tell her all that has happened. She 
will then do as she thinks best ; but it seems a 
pity to send for them home. She will not come 
home by herself, Edmund. She will be sure to 
bring Lucy and Sophy with her ; and that, you 
know, will be a sad disappointment to them." 

'^We will wait tiU to-morrow, Jane, before we 
decide what to do. If our patient goes on well, 
I think we can manage the nursing, without 
further assistance." 

^' Yes, Edmund ; and I shan't like to give up 
my place to any one, I can tell you. If Aunt Lucy 
does come home, I shall still be head nurse ; you 
will promise me that, Edmund ? " 

^' Yes, dear; you shan't be supplanted, if I can 
prevent it. But it is getting dark, Jane ; and I 
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have a great deal to see after, out of doors. You 
will not mind my leaving you here alone till 
dinner-time ? '' 

" Oh, no, Edmund ; it is my post. As you go 
by the kitchen, tell Sarah to answer the bell, if I 
nng. 

Edmund Bentley left the sick man^s room. 
Though the above conversation had been carried 
on only in whispers, its suspension gave Jane 
Bentley an opportunity of observing a change 
which was taking place in the patient. The 
heavy, stertorous breathing had subsided into the 
quieter respiration of apparent sleep. No more 
moaning as of one in pain ! " Surely, it is sleep, 
for he is dreaming : he is talking in his sleep, 
talking to his horse. He is beginning to recol- 
lect things. That is a good sign; I heard Mr. 
Heath say so.'' 

Such were Jane Bentley's thoughts and infer- 
ences as she kept watch in that darkling cham- 
ber. She rose from the bedside of the sleeper, 
and noiselessly stirred the fire that was sinking 
on the hearth. She screened its reviving light 
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from the patient's pillow ; and then she sat down 
before it, and looked into the glowing embers as 
though she was finding in them some imagery to 
reflect her own meditations. 

Let us say something more about Jane Bentley 
before we close this first chapter of our history. — 

At the time of which we write, Jane Bentley 
was not yet eighteen years of age ; she had not 
left school so much as two months. There are 
some points, not very many, in which simple, 
outspoken, innocent, hearty childhood contrasts 
with truthful, reflective, pure, deep-feeUng wo- 
manhood. There was little of such change which 
had not already taken place in Jane Bentley. In 
manner she was quiet and self-possessed, but by 
no means lifeless or indifierent. Her counte- 
nance was homely, but not plain ; pleasing rather 
than striking ; the only really good feature was 
the mouth, which was small, pretty, and expres- 
sive ; expressive of much force of character, we 
should say. In matters still more external and 
non-significant, Jane Bentley's advantages would 
be said, by a critic of such matters, to have been 
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very great. She had an enormous profusion of 
light, soft, brown hah*; and, judging from the 
tasteful forms and the scrujpulous care in and 
with which it was always arranged, we should say 
that if there was any vanity in excessive neat- 
ness, Jane Bentley might be a little vain of her 
hair. Perhaps, also, she was a little vain of her 
figure, which was literally perfect; the kind of 
figure, swanlike, proud, and graceful, which you 
see nowhere but in England, and seldom in Eng- 
land, save among the daughters of the aris- 
tocracy. Jane Bentley was a little over the 
middle height ; her complexion was pale, but not 
colourless ; her general appearance indicated 
health and activity, but there was hardly a trace 
of the warmth and buoyancy which had distin- 
guished her as a child. As to her dress, she 
seemed to shun all that was beautiful only in 
itself, all brilliancy or variety of colours, all fine- 
ness of texture, all costliness of material. Every- 
thing that Jane Bentley wore was simple, plain, 
and good; ay, but that exaggerated neatness, 
that marvellous fit, that studied grace of outline 
perhaps there was a little vanity in those. 
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It is now the second day after the accident in 
Summertree Lane. Everything has gone well 
with the disabled hunter, but his talk is still in- 
coherent : accurate recollection has not returned. 
He has not been left by night or by day. When 
the professed nurse, sent by Mr. Heath, requires 
rest, Edmund Bentley, or his man-servant, or 
Sarah, the cook, are, one or more of them, in 
attendance : and Jane Bentley presides over 
them all. 

Nothing definite has yet been ascertained 
about the patient^s identity. Yesterday, Ed- 
mund Bentley went himself to Solihull and on to 
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Leamington for the purpose of. making inquiries. 
The only information he got was from the sta- 
tion-master at Leamington^ and that was nothing 
conclusive. The station-master recollected a gen- 
tleman's servant taking a horse and a quantity 
of luggage by one of the up-trains on Monday 
afternoon. He thought the horse and servant 
were to go to Banburj\ The reason he recol- 
lected this was, because the servant had, besides 
his own second-class ticket, taken a first-class 
ticket, which, when the train came in from the 
North, the servant wanted to return to the col- 
lector, saying it was of no use and had been 
taken inadvertently. He had taken it for his 
master whom he expected to be in the train, hav- 
ing joined it at Solihull, and not being provided 
with a ticket further South than Leamington. 
The station-master had suggested that the man 
should wait for the next train, in which probably 
his master would be : but the man had replied 
that his orders were positive to take his master's 
horse and luggage by that, the 4-p.m. train, and 
that his master, who had gone out hunting that 
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morning, would find his own way, sooner or later, 
to Banbury ; yes, the station-master was nearly 
sure that the man had said, " to Banbury." Upon 
hearing this, Edmund Bentley had telegraphed 
to Banbury to know if a gentleman's servant 
was, or had been, waiting at that station, and 
expecting his master. The answer came back 
directly, to say that no such servant had been 
seen about the Banbury station. Upon this Ed- 
mund Bentley had returned home, contenting 
himself with leaving instructions with the Leam- 
ington station-master in case any further in- 
quiries were made about a gentleman who had 
left Leamington on Monday morning, intending 
to hunt with the Atherstone hounds that day, 
but who was now missing. 

We return to the day after Edmund Bentley^s 
fruitless journey and to the results of another 
twenty-four hours to the sick man's condition. 
The time is sunset : Mr. Heath left his patient 
three hours since, saying that he was '' going on 
as well as possible.'' The patient, since Mr. 
Heath left, has enjoyed a calm unbroken slum- 
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luT. Jane Bentley now keeps sole watch by his 
boiUiile. She has released all the other attend- 
ants, till the patient shall waken. The moment 
of wakening has come at last. The patient's 
ryes are o])on and, with a look of increasing dis- 
cornnuMit and wonder, he is scanning the walls 
of tho a|)artnient. Suddenly he starts to a half 
nittinjiT jiosturoj exclaims, "Where am I?'' and 
with an cxpR»ssion of agony falls back again on 
his pillow. He had not seen Jane Bentley since 
lir awoke ; so she went round the foot of the bed 
and, aj)proaoliing him from the other side, laid 
luT hand lightly on his shoulder and said : — 

" I will tell you everjiihing, Sir. You have 
had u bad accident, and you must keep very 
still. You must not try to raise yourself again, 
Sir, in that way.'* 

" Who is it that speaks to me ? I cannot see.'* 

" 1 will lighten the room. Sir by withdrawing 
tlu» window-curtains. I am your nurse. I am 
glad you have had such a comfortable sleep.'' 

" Tell me where am I. What is the matter 
with me?" 
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^' You are with friends, Sir, who are only glad 
to have the care of you. You have had a bad 
fall, from your horse, Sir. Your leg is very much 
hurt, and you must not try to move it.^^ 

'^ Ah ! I remember. The horse slipped up and 
fell. Where was I going to V 

''To DanieFs Spinney, I think. Sir. The 
hounds met there.^^ 

'' Yes ! that was it. It is evening, is it not ? 
What is the hour V' 

" Nearly five o^ clock, Sir.'^ 

''And I ought to be at Leamington before 
this. Was I stunned by the fall; or what? 
Have I been lying so many hours insensible V 

" Yes, Sir ; or nearly insensible. Do not you 
perceive that you are a good deal hurt ? Does 
not your leg pain you V' 

" No ! but it does not feel right ; it feels be- 
numbed and helpless. Why ! It is bound up. 
My leg is not broken, is it V 

" I fear it is. Sir ; but the Doctor says it will 
soon be well ; and as strong as ever ; if we only 
take care of you, Sir.^^ 
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^^ Indeed ! Do yon tell me the truth as yon 
know it yourself, or is it only what the Doctor 
says V^ 

" The Doctor says it. Sir, and I believe him ; 
quite believe him/' 

And you are a nurse V 

I am your nurse. Sir ; and I expect you to 
do what I ask you : and I will do whatever you 
itsk me/' 

" You have told me the truth about my leg ? 
Yes I I see you have. I must not complain. It 
might have been worse.'' 

" If you were to break your leg. Sir ; it could 
not have been done in a way more favourable to 
speedy and perfect recovery. If you will believe 
that, it will comfort you." 

" Yes ! I will believe it, and I thank you for 
telling me the truth. But surely you are not a 
nurse ; you do not expect me to believe that." 

'^ I am your nurse, I repeat. Sir : and I take 
much pride in the duty. And now, if you will 
allow me, it is time for me to bathe your head 
with this lotion." 
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" My head ! What is the matter with that ? 
Oh ! I perceive now/' raising his hand to his 
temple. ^^ It is cut, is it not V 

" Cut and bruised also. Sir. Does it pain you 
much V 

" No, not to speak of. That lotion seems to 
cool it. Will there be a scar there ?" 

^^ Not much, I hope. If there should be, your 
hair will hide it. Sir.'' 

" There, that will do, I think. It feels quite 
easy now. Won't, you sit down where you were 
standing just now? I want you to tell me more 
about it all." 

Jane Bentley sat down in the place designated 
by her patient, and gave him a brief and truthful 
account of what had befallen him on Monday and 
of her brother's visit to Leamington on Tuesday. 

^'Tou speak of Monday and Tuesday as past, 
Miss Bentley ; I suppose I must call you ' Miss 
Bentley,' after what you have told me. But, tell 
me, what day is it that is now past : and may we 
not have a light ? It is getting very dark." 

" The light is against orders , Sir, at present : 
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but I will stir up the fire. You asked me ' what 
day it was/ It is now Wednesday evening, Sir. 
I am Jane Bentley, Edmund Bentley^s sister/^ 

'^ I should like to see your brother ; when he 
is disengaged. You said he was not in-doors, at 
present? I want to thank him for his kind- 
ness/^ 

'^ No need of that. Sir. Edmund and I have 
been only too happy to have nursed you so far ; 
and when you get better, we shall get still hap- 
pier. 

'^ Thank you, Miss Bentley. I shall be a sad, 
troublesome patient to you. You have not told 
me everything I asked. What is to-day ? How 
long have I been lying here ?" 

" To-day is Wednesday. Sir. You have been 
here since noon on Monday.'^ 

^^ So long ! and without feeling the suspense ! 
I have a great deal to think of V* 

" Don't think too much, Sir. Tell me any- 
thing that disturbs you, and I will try and set it 
right.'' 

" Cannot we have a candle ? I feel confused 
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in the dark. I have been asleep two days, it 
seems. Surely I may awaken now ?" 

'^ Very well ! I will light a candle and place it 
where it will not shine in your face. Even that 
is beyond my orders, Sir : and I mean to make 
no more concessions.^' 

^' It will not suit me to quarrel with you, Miss 
Bentley; — not at present. I only wanted the 
candle that I might see to whom I was talking. 
Now, may I ask you some more questions V 

^^ As many as you please. Sir ; and the sooner 
they are asked, the better : for you must not 
talk too much at present. Sir.'' 

^^I have been here two days, you tell me. 
Has any one been to inquire after me ?" 

'^No one. Sir: I trust you will be getting 
better, before there is any anxiety about you." 

" Has not my servant been here ? No ! I 
see ! He could not know where I was. He is at 
Hasted by this time, with everything that be- 
longs to me. I ought to have been at Hasted 
on Monday evening. I must write to Sir John." 

"Is Hasted near Banbury, Sir? Your ser- 
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vant went, I understand, to Banbury on Monday 
evening ; — with your luggage, and a horse/' 

" That was quite right ; — and I ought to have 
gone to Banbury, and on to Hasted, the same 
evening. It is Wednesday, you say, now. Miss 
Bentley. Can I write a line to Hasted before 
the post goes out V 

" It is not too late for the post, Sir ; but you 
must not attempt to write a letter this evening. 
My brother will be in presently, and will be 
most happy to write, from your dictation, to any 
one, Sir.^' 

" Will not my nurse write for me, Miss Bent- 
ley ? I begin to depend on my nurse.^' 

"Tour nurse will do anything you ask her. 
Sir. She has told you so already. Your nurse 
is ready to begin writing. Sir; this minute, if 
you please. Tell me what I am to write.^^ 

"Thanks, many thanks, to my Lady-nurse.'* 

" Well, Sir; how am I to begin V 

"You have not written that. Miss Bentley, 
yet. That was the beginning.'' 

" I can't begin in that silly way, you know. 
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Sir. There ! I have begun myself; — ^with the 
word ^ Dear.^ '^ 

"Yerj well, you must have your own way, 
I suppose. This is what you will not object 
to write, and I will make it as short as I 
can.^' — 

Gossett Orange, Linton, 
January 29, 18 — . 
Deab Senhousb, — ^An accident has prevented 
my keeping my engagement to Hasted on Monday 
last. I must expect to be a cripple for some time 
to come. I am only too grateful for having 
escaped a far more awful calamity, and for having 
been treated with great kindness and considera- 
tion in a locality where I am utterly unknown. 
I am in hospital, and likely to remain so, and am 
not at all unhappy under the circumstances. If 
Will has reached Hasted, please to send him and 
the horse back to Leamington, and tell him to 
wait there till he has orders from me. He may 
send a portmanteau to the abov6 address, con- 
taining all things necessary for an invalid master. 
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who is not likely to leave liis bed for some weeks. 
If you are having any correspondence with Castle 
Delamare, don't say a word about this misfortune. 
I shall write to my father myself in a day or two, 
when I can assure him that I am getting well. 
My very kindest regards to Lady Senhouse and 
to Caroline. Trusting to meet in happier circum- 
stances, I remain. 

Yours most truly, 

Robert Fitzroy Chksnby. 
Sir John Senhouse, Bart., 

Hasted Park, Banbury. 

" I have written it all, Sir,'' said Jane Bentley, 
" except your signature. I think it will be better 
if you add that yourself. I can manage for you 
to do it without exertion. There ! now you have 
only to write your name, and the thing is done." 

'' But I can't write. Miss Bentley, I can't write 
a word. Will you hold the pen and write my 
name, while I make a pretence of guiding your 
hand ?" 

"Very well. Sir, let it be so. There it is — 
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^Robert Fitzroy Chesney;' neither like my hand, 
nor yours, nor any one else's, I should think, Sir/' 

" It will do very well. Miss Bentley. You are 
not going to leave the room, I hope t" 

" Only for a minute. Sir, to send the letter/' 

The said minute elapses ; and Jane Bentley is 
again seated at her patient's bedside. She tells 
him that he must not talk any more at present, 
and she proposes to put out the candle, lest it 
should prevent his going to sleep. 

^^ No, Miss Bentley, I cannot go to sleep. I 
have had sleep enough. May not I talk to you, 
Miss Bentley ? I have got a great deal to ask 
you, and I can't talk in the dark. What hour 
did you say it was ?" 

" It is now six o'clock, Sir. If you would let 
me leave you for an hour, and you would try to 
go to sleep, the doctor will be here at seven, 
and will tell me how much you ought to talk." 

" And then, if he says I may talk. Miss Bent- 
ley, you will come back again and sit with me, 
and write some more letters for me, won't you?" 

^' Yes, all that is the head-nurse's business j if 
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the doctor permits. I hear Edmund coming in 
to dinner; I shall go and tell him how much 
better you are^ Sir, and I shall give him your 
message. Both will delight him, I cannot tell 
you how much ; for he is as anxious about you as 
— ^as any one, Sir. I think you shall not see Ed- 
mund till to-morrow morning, Sir. His delight 
will not permit him to keep sufficiently quiet, 
when he sees you so much better. Sarah will 
come and sit with you till the doctor has been 
here, and then I shall come back ; but I won^t 
promise to write any more letters to-night, Sir.^* 

^' Very well. Miss Bentley, the letters may wait 
till to-morrow; but you won^t forget to come 
back yourself?'^ 

Mr. Heath^s visit resulted in a decision that 
the patient was out of all danger, and that nothing 
remained but to keep him quietly amused till such 
time as his removal was practicable. 

At eight o^clock that evening, the patient^ s 
room was cheerfully lighted, both by fire and 
candle, and Edmund and Jane Bentley were sit- 
ting one on either side of his bed. He had been 
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pouring forth his grateful acknowledgments to 
Edmund Bentley for the care and kindness which 
had been shown to him, and of which he was 
now ftdly aware. 

'^ I have been thinking, Mr. Bentley, how much 
worse things might have been but for your ju- 
dicious measures. My father and sister will not 
have heard of my accident till they learn that I 
am safe and well cared for. I am a stranger to 
Warwickshire, Mr. Bentley. My home is in 
Pembrokeshire. I have been visiting at friends^ 
houses in various parts of the kingdom. I left 
Lord Edgemount's in Cheshire on Thursday last, 
and was engaged to be at Sir John Senhouse^s 
on Monday. During the interval, I was stopping 
at the Royal Hotel in Leamington, just for the 
sake of a couple of days^ hunting, Friday and 
Monday. You will easily see how, after my ser- 
vant left Leamington, there would be no thought 
or inquiry there as to what had become of me. 
I was expected at Hasted, it is true, on Monday, 
and my servant's arrival there, coupled with my 
non-appearance, may have created some alarm at 
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Hasted ; but the letter your sister has been so 
good as to write for me will set their minds at 
rest to-morrow morning/^ 

As Mr. Chesney spoke these last words, Jane 
Bentley observed that he raised his hand to the 
locket which she knew to be hanging from his 
neck. 

^* So the thought of Hasted and the thought of 
that lady whose hair he treasures, go together. 
Poor young man V 

Such was Jane Bentley's soliloquy ; and we 
shall see hereafter that the inference was a just 
one. 

^' Would you not prefer that your servant should 
come here. Sir, instead of remaining in Leaming- 
ton ? My groom is but an indiflPerent valet, I fear, 
and has not been used to a sick-room. Tour 
other horse, too. Sir; I have plenty of room for it 
in my stable.'^ 

" Thanks, Mr. Bentley, for your untiring hos- 
pitality and thoughtfulness. I cannot think what 
made me order my man back to Leamington. I 
shall ask Miss Bentley to write to him to-morrow. 
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He shaU bring my things here and leave me in 
your care, if you will let me keep to my present 
nurses ; and he shall take both the horses away 
to Castle Delamare. I presume the chestnut can 
travel, Mr. Bentley V' 

'' He Ynll be better for another day's rest, Sir : 
perhaps two days will be necessary. We are 
thirteen miles from the nearest station. Sir. The 
horse is not fit to walk so far, and the roads are 
hard and slippery. I cannot say that the horse 
is lame, but he is very stiff, and not free from 
fever.'' 

^' The servant shall come for him on Saturday 
then, Mr. Bentley. But let us leave these matters 
till to-morrow. I want now to improve my ac- 
quaintance with you and Miss Bentley. Are you 
Kving here by yourselves ?" 

Mr. Bentley exph^^ined that their family circle, 
when complete, numbered four more persons, 
whose names, relationship, and absence from 
home he recounted and explained. 

^^ And Miss Jane, my nurse, is the youngest of 
your three sisters, Mr. Bentley ?" 

D 2 
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^' Yes, Sir ; and my brother Greorge comes after 
Jane. He is only sixteen/^ 

^' Is yonr undertaking here a very large one, 
Mr. Bentley V 

^' My farm is rather over eleven hundred acres, 
Sir. It is large in proportion to others, but not 
troublesome to manage. Our father got every- 
thing into such a perfect system that I have little 
to do but follow in his steps.'' 

'^ You are not one of those, then, Mr. Bent- 
ley, who think themselves so much wiser than 
their fathers were. Your sister mentioned to 
me that the Duke of Harchester was your land- 
lord. He has no seat in this neighbourhood, has 
he?'' 

^^ None nearer than Wingate, Sir. That is in 
Derbyshire." 

'^ I know the Duke's grandson very well. We 
were at college together." 

" Lord Heriot, Sir, if you speak of him, will be 
duke some day, will he not ?" 

" He is next heir to the title. I have not seen 
him for two years. I have been abroad ever since 
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we left college : and he — ^you know how he has 
been employed, Mr. Bentley?'' 

'^ Yes, Sir ; we farmers are very proud of Lord 
Heriot, though we hear that he and the Duke are 
not very friendly/' 

^^No, I suppose not. Do you ever see Lord 
Heriot in these parts, Mr. Bentley V 

'^ No, Sir. He has never, that I am aware of, 
visited this estate.'' 

'^ Do you know. Miss Bentley," said the patient, 
turning to his nurse, " that my conscience is re- 
proaching me on your behalf? I see you make 
it a rule never to be unemployed ; and yet, I sus- 
pect, you have forced yourself to pass many idle 
hours on my account, when the doctor would not 
allow a light in the room." 

" I had plenty to think about. Sir, I assure you. 
But indeed I must not take a credit which I do 
not deserve. The room was always light enough 
for my knitting. Sir j and I might have done a 
good deal, if I had tried." 

" That is not knitting you are doing now. Miss 
Bentley V 
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''No, Sir; this is crochet-work/' 

" And I see you have a book open on your lap, 
too. Miss Bentley. I suppose that is to come 
into use when I go to sleep, or cease teasing you 
with questions/' 

'' You have not begun to tease me yet. Sir." 

'' No, Sir,'' interrupted Edmund Bentley, as he 
rose to leave the room, "I can assure you that 
Jane will never think anything a trouble that she 
can do for you. I thought she was rather dull 
without her sisters last week, but now she is quite 
herself again, and won't hear of her sisters coming 
home to share her responsibiUties. Good night, 
Sir. I shall look in again towards ten o'clock, in 
case you are awake." 

" Good night, Mr. Bentley ; but I shall see you 
again, for I do not feel sleepy." 

'' You are not in pain, Sir, I trust," said Jane 
Bentley, as the door closed behind her bro- 
ther. 

'' No ; the pain is very trifling, Miss Bentley. 
I do not think of it wheu talking with you. A 
broken bone always involves some pain, I be- 
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lieve. It is a sign that it is mending itself, I 

'' Yes, a good sign, Sir. So Mr. Heath said.*^ 
''I should like to sit up a little if I might. Miss 

Bentley. Mr. Heath showed you, I think, how I 

could be propped up.*^ 

" Yes, Sir ; I can do it all : or perhaps you had 

better wait till Sarah comes up with your tea. 

We shall be able to do it more eflFectually, two of 



us.'^ 
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And look. Miss Bentley, before Sarah comes. 
Here is a locket attached to this ribbon, which I 
don't care that every one should see. I will make 
a confidante of you. Can you show me how to 
hide it better ?'' 

" I will think of some plan presently. Sir.'* 
''Meantime, will you take charge of it. Miss 
Bentley ? Yes ! put it in your pocket. You can 
look at it if you like. I will tell you about it. It 
was given to me when I was only seventeen, and 
when the giver was only twelve.^' 

'' It is very pretty hair ! And have you never 
seen the giver since. Sir V 
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Oh, yes, often; but not for the last two 
years. She was a child when I saw her last, and 
now she is a woman/' 

''And are you expecting to see her again soon, 
Sir V 

''I expected to see her on Monday last, the 
day I had my fall/' 

'' Then I fear your accident was a trial in more 
ways than one. Sir. Does the lady know that you 
wear her hair V 

" Now you have asked the one question which 
I cannot answer, but of which I should like to 
know the answer very much. Miss Bentley. But 
I beKeve the locket is a secret between you and 
me ; and you have only half the secret, for you 
do not know who the lady is." 

'' No, Sir ; but, if you will think, you will re- 
member that you have given me grounds for 
making a guess on the subject.'' 

" So I have. Miss Bentley ; but you must not 
guess, please. All about the locket is strictly 
confidential." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
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entrance of Sarah with Mr. Chesney's tea ; and 
the patient, being well propped up with pillows 
and other contrivances, enjoyed the first meal of 
which he had consciously partaken since Monday 
morning. "When tea was dispatched, he con- 
tinued in a semi-upright posture, and was watch- 
ing Jane Bentley as she passed to and fro in the 
apartment, putting eveiything in its place, and 
seeing that the medicine, which was to be taken 
before or during the night, was ready to the hired 
nurse's hand. 

'' I have been thinking. Miss Bentley, of some- 
thing that puzzles me very much; but I don't 
like to ask you the question till we are better ac- 
quainted. I am not sure whether you will laugh 
at my curiosity or not. I must ask you or your 
brother some other time. It is a question which 
some ladies might think rude.'' 

'' And you are not sure whether I should laugh 
at it or not. Sir?" 

" No, no. Miss Bentley, not laugh at it if you 
thought it rude ; but either laugh at it or think 
it rude." 
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'' I understand^ Sir. I don't think you wonld 
be likely to ask me any question whicli I should 
view as either ridiculous or rude/' 

'' Thanks^ Miss Bentley, for your good opinion. 
I hope I shan't forfeit it by asking the question 
without further preface. It is, 'How old are you. 
Miss Bentley V '' 

''That is a question I shall never have done 
answering, Sir. Edmund and others are always 
asking it ; of course, only in joke, — they know my 
age well enough. I was seventeen last April, Sir.'' 

" Not eighteen yet ! Well, you have surprised 
me. I mean nothing uncomplimentary. Miss 
Bentley; quite the contrary. Have you ever 
nursed an invalid before ?" 

" No, Sir, never. I hope you do not think me 
too young for such a responsibility." 

" That is the wonder. Miss Bentley. So young 
and yet so thoughtful ! " 

" Ay, but it interests me so, you see. Sir. I 
am thinking with such pride of the day when you 
will be well and strong again." 

" You are a good, kind-hearted girl. Miss Bent- 
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ley; and, believe me, I shall not forget you or 
your brother, neither in sickness nor in health, 
I am unused to a sick bed, unused to give trouble 
to my firiends ; and both would have been doubly 
grievous to me if I had felt that I was among 
strangers ; but, somehow or other, you make it 
quite a pleasure to me to ask for any service or 
assistance/' 

'' It is very good of you to say and to think so. 
Sir. I am fearing lest the light should be too 
much for your eyes. I observe you to shade 
them with your hand occasionally. Shall I put 
the candles on one side. Sir V 

'' No, Miss Bentley j I like the light. A little 
giddiness it is that I feel now and then. I don't 
think I could read a newspaper or a book if I 
tried. "Will that feeling go oflF soon, do you think. 
Miss Bentley V 

'* Oh, yes. Sir ; and meantime I shall read for 
you anything that you like, except Greek or 
Latin.'' 

'' French, Miss Bentley ? " 

'' Yes, French. I know you won't laugh at 
me, Sir, if my pronunciation is not quite perfect." 
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" German ? Italian^ Miss Bentley ? 

" No ; I should hardly like to venture on either 
as a recreation for you. Sir, If it were necessary, 
I would, of course, try/' 

'^ And what was the book you laid down just 
now. Miss Bentley ? Perhaps that would suit us 
both. I should like to hear you read. I fancy 
you read very well.'' 

'' I shan't ask you why you fancy so. Sir, nor 
tell you that I don't read well. You shall try me 
when you please. The book I laid down was, I 
am ashamed to say, a novel." 

"Why ashamed. Miss Bentley? There are 
many novels which an Englishwoman ought to 
be ashamed not to have read." 

" Yes, Sir ; but I am not very much given to 
novel-reading ; and I have begun this one without 
even having heard that it is worth reading." 

" What is it. Miss Bentley ? Perhaps I can 
give an opinion, if you care to have one." 

" I should like to have yours. Sir. The title of 
the book is ' Jane Eyre.' I think the authoress 
is unknown. Sir." 
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Read it by all means. Miss Bentley. It is a 
wonderfully clever book, and tells of a great deal 
of human misery which is no fiction, but too 
little known. But remember one thing. Miss 
Bentley, that it is not well to mask unequivocal 
baseness and profligacy with the disguise of inter- 
esting peculiarity.'' 

'' You don't think the book has any bad ten- 
dency. Sir ? " 

" No, not for you. Miss Bentley ; but I would 
not care to recommend it to an eccentric person, 
or a very romantic one. I am not often consulted 
on such questions, but I have seen a great deal 
of eccentricity in real life, and I have not learnt 
to admire it. It generally cloaks something that 
is radically bad, and is used intentionally, as a 
sham or an evasion." 

'^ Don't you sometimes meet with good and 
worthy people. Sir, who have their peculiarities 
notwithstanding ?" 

*' Yes ; and people of great genius have their 
peculiarities. Miss Bentley: but then, in those 
cases, I call the symptom by another name. I 
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call it originality, if it is an offshoot of genius or 
moral worth; but when it is a mere cloak for 
worthlessness^ or an affectation of talent or taste^ 
I call it ^ eccentricity,' and dislike it exceed- 
ingly.'' 

" I don^t think I ever met ¥dth an eccentric 

person. Sir. Oh ! I forgot ! Perhaps I do know 
of one ; but I should not like to name him, in 
case he should be very good or very clever/' 

" Do you know him to be good or clever. Miss 
Bentley — I mean in things where his peculiarities 
do not come into play V^ 

" No, I cannot say that I do. Sir/' 

" Do you suspect him of being selfish. Miss 
Bentley ?" 

" Yes, I fear he may be, Sir." 

'* Then he is eccentric only, and worthy of 
more suspicion than regard. I hope we are not 
talking of any admirer of yours, Miss Bent- 
ley ?" 

'^ No, indeed, Sii\ The gentleman I thought 
of as odd is a married man. I have no admirer 
that I know of." 
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''And don't feel the need of one. Miss Bent- 
ley, I imagine V 

''No, not in the common acceptation of the 
term. Sir. If you ask me whether I am in- 
diflFerent to praise or aflFection, I fear I shall not 
be able to answer yon so readily.'' 

"And do not try to be indifiTerent to either. 
Miss Bentley. You will win both, win them 
honestly, I mean. You have only to study 
whether they are genuine, whenever they may 
be oflfered. You wiU say I am making good use 
of Mr. Heath's permission to talk; — lecturing 
you like a schoolgirl. Miss Bentley. But, as I 
am only five years your senior, you will not be 
afraid of talking in return," 

" I am not going to answer you to-night, at all 
events. Sir. I am going to change the subject, 
and to have the first and the last word on the 
new topic which has come into my mind." 

"And what is that new topic. Miss Bentley ?" 

" That it is ten o'clock. Sir, and time for you 
to lie down and go to sleep." 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Castle Delamabe^ in Pembrokeshire, was ori- 
ginally founded by Robert de la Mare, in the 
reign of King Henry I. Robert de la Mare was 
a follower and vassal of that Amulph de Mont- 
gomery, whose grand achievement it was to ex- 
tend the Norman dominion far beyond the limits 
of conquered England ; to subjugate, in fact, the 
whole southern sea-board of "Wales ; and to fix 
the seat of a future Palatinate at Pembroke. A 
grand achievement I have called it ; for it was 
this Norman occupation of its coasts which even- 
tually weakened the native power of the Welsh, 
and brought the country under the English yoke ; 
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it was following in the wake of Amulph de 
Montgomery that the Normans found a high- 
way to Milford Haven^ and so, as an ancient 
chronicler expresses it, ''won the walls of Ire- 
land/' And here, too, we may note that that 
great house of Fitzgerald, which has borne so 
prominent a position in Anglo-Irish history, is 
descended from Gerald de Windsor, who was 
Castellan of Pembroke, and Lieutenant to Earl 
Amulph de Montgomery, And, again, Richard 
de Clare, Earl of Strigoil, the reputed conqueror 
of Ireland, was also Earl of Pembroke, and so 
possessed of that very Palatinate in South "Wales 
which we have pointed out as the gateway of 
that island. 

But, to return to our more proper subject. 
Castle Delamare was founded in the beginning 
of the twelfth century by Robert de la Mare, 
who was second to none but Gerald de "Windsor, 
in the service and fee of the Norman Earls of 
Pembroke. In the reign of King Henry VI. 
the family of De la Mare became extinct in the 
male line, and the castle with all its lands passed 
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with m fenude heir. Alice de la Maie^ to her has« 
band and his descendants. Sir Ralph de Chee- 
ney. the hnsband of Alice de la Mare^ was also of 
Norman origin, and had inherited an adjacent 
estate fn>m ancestors as remote as those of his 
wife. Fonrteenth in lineal descent from. Ralph 
and Alice de Chesnev, was Sir Robert Ches- 
ney, knight ; and he, at the time of which we 
write, was owner of Castle Delamare, and in the 
seventy-third year of his age. 

There are circumstances which deter me JBrom 
indicating the exact geographical position of 
Castle Delamare. Suffice it to say that it stood 
on the south-west coast of Pembrokeshire, about 
two miles from the open sea, and on the eastern 
bank of a considerable stream which we will 
call, as indeed it has been sometimes called, '' The 
Devi/' 

Castle Delamare was a long irregular building, 
or series of buildings, comprising every phase of 
English domestic architecture, from the latest 
Norman to the latest Elizabethan. The main 
entrance was through a Tudor arch, but this 
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archway had been inserted in the western wall of 
the central keep, a noble tower, with its massive 
walls, flat buttresses, and other Norman features 
still intact. At the north-western angle of the 
castle was another square Norman tower, smaller 
than the keep, but preserving its original details 
much more perfectly. 

The whole fipont of Castle Delamare had grown 
by degrees to an extent of more than a hundred 
yards, but in some places the building receded 
far back from a right line; and the elevation, 
generally low, varied at least ten times between 
the north-western tower and the south-western 
angle. The only uniform thing about the castle 
was the dark-grey stone of which it was built ; it 
was a stone of remarkable durability, acquiring, 
not only hardness, but a sombre and impressive 
toning of colour by exposure to the atmosphere. 
Tradition pointed to a neighbouring quarry as hav- 
ing fomished the successive architects of Castle 
Delamare with all the material of its walls. 

The castle stood on a kind of platform, a plat- 
form which was level with the adjacent country 
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only on one side^ the east. On the norths the 
west^ and the soath the ground was terraced to 
the width of fifty yards, and then fell away pre- 
cipitately to the lower level of an undulating 
park. Beyond the park, to the south, the eye 
overlooked the tops of a dense forest of oak, and, 
beyond that, rested on the blue of the Atlantic. 
Westward the park was bounded by the Devi, a 
brawling impetuous stream which came rushing 
down between copse and cliff, and found no rest 
till it fell into its estuary over a waterfall, about 
half a mile below that wood of oak-trees already 
mentioned. Looking from the terrace of Castle 
Delamare to the north-west, the first object was 
a wide valley, diversified with wood and rock, 
down which flowed the Devi ; and over and be- 
yond the valley and the rock was a high and 
barren tract of heath and moorland. 

Then, again, further to the north, the belt of 
trees which skirted the park was surmounted by 
wreaths of blue smoke, indicating the site of a 
village beyond. To the north of the village, 
whose name was Llandevi, and not shut out from 
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the view, -was the parish church, a small struc- 
ture, with a low square tower, but of genuine 
Norman date in all its details. This remark does 
not, of course, apply to that series of well-pre- 
served monuments within the church, which be- 
tokened the resting-places of some half-dozen De 
la Mares, and twice as many heads of the house of 
Chesney ; the latter, if you read the epitaphs, be- 
ing remarkable for long lives, small families, and 
innumerable virtues. 

We come at last to the back of Castle Dela- 
mare, and to a wide tract of flat rich country, 
which extended inland for miles, to the north- 
east^ the east, and the south-east. Fifteen thou- 
sand acres of that goodly land furnished forth 
the rent-roll of the owner of Castle Delamare. 

The main approach to Castle Delamare was by 
a road from the north, and which was scarped 
out of the eastern bank of the valley of the Devi. 
Where the said road left the valley, it entered on 
the village of Llandevi, of which it formed for two 
hundred yards the principal and only street. At 
the top of this street, for it ran up an incline. 
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were the lodge-gates, which ushered the traveller 
into the demesne of Castle Delamare. Passing 
the gates^ the road traversed a wood, and then 
emerged into the park, catching a view of the 
west front of the castle, across a ravine, but at 
less than a right angle with the facade. Then 
the road swept off to the left and east, and anon 
swept back again round the north front of the 
castle, till it reached the great entrance at the 
west. 

I am not about to enter into a genealogical 
history of the families of De la Mare and Ches- 
ney. It will suffice if we begin with Sir William 
Chesney, knight, who died about the middle of 
George the Third^s reign, that is, in the year 
1790. By the Lady Mary, his wife, who was a 
daughter of the Earl of Usk, he left an only son, 
Robert, who at the time of Sir William^s death 
was an infant. Lady Mary Chesney survived her 
husband forty years, and was her son's guardian 
during his long minority. When Robert Ches- 
ney attained his majority, he found himself with 
a clear rent-roll of twelve thousand a year, be- 
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sides his xnothei^s jointure, and considerable ac- 
cumulations, the result of his mother^s prudent 
management. Like all his ancestors, from time 
immemorial, he received the then honour of 
knighthood at his first appearance at Court. 

Sir Eobert Chesney was, at the time of which 
we write, in his seventy-third year. SimpHcity, 
benevolence, charity, in the largest sense of the 
word, and an imperturbable temper, were the 
leading features of his character. He had a con- 
siderable amount of pride, and there was some 
little tenacity of purpose latent under his genial 
and quiet manner. This pride and tenacity had 
throughout his life been apt to manifest them- 
selves in one particular direction, and to the de- 
triment of his financial position. He thought 
that the world contained no estate so perfect as 
that which he had inherited, and was accumu- 
lating in Pembrokeshire. To this estate he was 
never weary of adding. The consequence was 
that he bought farm after farm at exorbitant 
prices, borrowed money to pay for them, and 
stood at the present moment with an estate 
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whose acreage was half as much again as thafc 
which his father had left him, and with a net in- 
come which was one-third less. 

Sir Robert Chesney had been married twice. 
His first wife died childless, when he himself was 
past forty. By his second wife, whom he also 
survived, he had had seven children, of whom 
only two were living at the date of our narrative. 
These were Robert Fitzroy Chesney, his presump- 
tive heir, now twenty-three years of age, and 
Alice Chesney, who was only nineteen. 

It ^as Robert Fitzroy Chesney, -with whose 
accident in a Warwickshire lane our history com- 
mences. He had been brought up as most young 
men of his condition were brought up in the first 
half of the present century. His scholastic and 
academic career began with a private tutor at 
home, went on to Eton, and culminated at Christ 
Church, Oxford. At his final examination, just 
before he left Oxford, he took the highest honours, 
classical and mathematical, which the University 
could award. This was two years, and rather 
more, before our story opens, and since then he 
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had been traveUing abroad. He had returned to 
England in November, had spent nearly two 
months with his father and sister at Castle Dela- 
mare, and was now visiting or intending to visit 
his friends in divers parts of the kingdom. 

It was noon, the noon of the fifth day after 
his son's accident, before the tidings reached the 
ears of Sir Robert Chesney. He was standing 
near the stables, at the back of the Castle, 
clothed in a great fur-bordered cloak, and con- 
versing with his steward about some repairs, 
when Alice Chesney flew up to him, without bon- 
net or any other out-door covering, and with an 
open letter in her hand. 

'^ Father, come with me into the house, and 
tell me what is to be done. Robert has had a 
faU out hunting, and is laid up at Gossett Grange, 
in Warwickshire. He has broken his leg, father.- 

''Are you really alarmed, my dear? Have 
yon told me the worst, or is there something 
else behind?'' 

''I have told you the worst of what I know, 
father ; but come into the house. I fear there is 
more than Robert tells me." 
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Sir Robert Chesney followed his daughter 
with moist eyes and a trembling step. She led 
him through a back entrance of the Castle^ and 
tamed into a neat little parlour on the left of 
the passage beyond. It was the housekeeper's 
room^ and there sat Mrs. Hughes^ studying^ 
through her spectacles^ some household ac- 
counts. 

^' We won^t disturb you, Hughes. You ought 
to know what has happened, and advise us what 
to do. Robert has had a dreadful accident out 
hunting. He is laid up, far from any friends, 
with a broken leg.'' 

" Hey dear ! — ^what a misfortune ! and he so 
young and active ! but don't think the worst, my 
Lady. The young Master will not be without} 
friends long, wherever he may be." 

'' So I see by his letter, Hughes. He says he 
is quite happy and comfortable, and nursed as 
carefully as a child could be. But then, Hughes, 
the accident happened on Monday, and he does 
not write till Thursday; and, even then, the 
letter is not in his own handwriting." 
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*'May I see the letter, my dear?^^ faltered Sir 
Robert. 

'' Yes, surely. Father. But let me go to Eobert 
at once. Father/* 

"The signature is Robertas, my dear; and 
written jSrmly and well. Poor Robert ! So like 
him ! He has delayed writing, you see, Alice, 
till he could give us a good account of himself.*' 

'^ Yes, Father, I will try to think the best of it 
aU ; but tell me that I may go to him. Father ; — 
that I may set out at once.** 

" Indeed you may, my child ; and I will go too. 
We must not be separated when we are in trouble, 
AKce.** 

"No, Father dear; but is it quite prudent for 
you to take so long a journey, and at this time of 
year?** 

" We will go together, Alice. I will leave it 
to you to arrange the journey as you think best. 
I shall be ready to start in less than an hour. I 
will order the carriage now.** 

"And tell Davis that he must go with us. 
Father.** 
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"Very well, my dear;'* and Sir Eobert left 
the room. 

" Hughes, do you think Father ought to go V 

''Yes, my dear young Lady; it will do him 
more harm to stay away than to go. Besides, 
the Master has made up his mind.^^ 

'' Then, Hughes, see that Davis has everything 
warm and comfortable put into the carriage. I 
wish you could go too, Hughes. I should feel 
quite easy about Father if you went too.^^ 

" No, my dear young Lady, donH propose it to 
Sir Robert. He. will mention it, if he wishes it. 

1 should only be in your way, my Lady, if I went. 
You had better take Mary Price, if any one. It 
will be awkward for you at inns without your 
maid.'' 

'' No, Hughes, I shan't take Mary Price. She 
is too young and inexperienced to be of use on 
such an occasion " {N.B. that Mary Price was only 
a few months younger than Miss Chesney). 

''I think very well of Mary Price, my dear 
young Lady. She will not want for thought 
where you or any of the family are concerned." 
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" No ! no ! perhaps not, Hughes. Still, I am 
displeased with Mary at the present moment: 
and I wish her to see it. I will tell you why, at 
some future time, Hughes. It is nothing very 
serious, or I should tell you now. Mary will be 
better at home, Hughes.^^ . 

About half an hour after the above conversa- 
tion. Miss Chesney was in her own room, just 
completing her travelling toilet ; and Mary Price 
was there too, tearfully employed in packing her 
mistresses luggage. 

'^Now, Mary, I don^t wish to leave you in 
tears. — I trust you are not repenting of the pro- 
mise you have given me.^^ 

" No, my Lady, it is not that. I will never have 
anything to say to Bichard Pugh without your 
permission. I cannot promise more, my Lady.'' 

'"That is quite enough, Mary. I depend on 
you entirely. But why do you cry about it V 

''I was crying because you were angry with 
me, my Lady ; because you spoke so differently 
to what you had ever done before ; and because 
you are going away.'^ 
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''Mary, I wish you to remember tliat I have 
been seriously displeased with you ; but you must 
not think that I am so any longer. I would say 
everything that is kind and forgiving to you, 
Mary; but it is better for you to suflfer a little 
pain now, than to think that a fault can be with- 
out its consequences/' 

"My Lady, may I go home while you are 
away ? I cannot bear the thought of being left 
here, without having you to wait upon, my Lady ; 
left too in disgrace/' 

" No, not in disgrace, Mary. I think as highly 
of you as I ever did. But don't run away from 
temptation, Mary, if that is the reason of your 
wishing to go home. Stay here and resist the 
temptation, Mary. I feel sure that you will be 
able to do so, and I shall think better of you for 
doing it. Good-bye, Mary." 

Mary Price dried her eyes, and followed her 
young mistress to the Castle porch, where a 
carriage stood ready to convey the travellers on 
their journey. 

It will, perhaps, have been noticed by the 
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reader that the domestics at Castle Delamare 
addressed Miss Chesney as "my Lady." It 
was a traditionary custom. It would seem as if 
they could not apprehend a change of title for 
any female who presided over that household. 
And just in the same way, Robert Pitzroy 
Chesney was ordinarily known among the ser- 
vants and tenants as "young Sir Robert." They 
deemed the honour of knighthood to be an heir- 
loom in the family, as inalienable as the Castle 
itself. 

A few words before we close this ohapter; a 
few words should be said about Alice Chesney 
herself. Hers was a character of most extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm, but it was not as yet a 
matured character; that is, it would have been 
difficult at this time to predict whether her enthu- 
siasm would eventually lean to the side of stern- 
ness and severity, or whether it would serve to 
intensify that proneness to veneration and to 
love which was inherent in her nature. With 
gifts of beauty, grace, understanding, and intel- 
lect, she was largely endowed. Her education 
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had been accomplished with lavish bounty as 
regarded all modem means and facilities^ and 
Alice Chesney was not one who could lightly 
throw away an advantage. She had been brought 
up entirely at home ; had associated very rarely 
with girls of her own age and rank, nor can it be 
said that she felt the deprivation. As to fashion- 
able gaieties or amusement she neither knew nor 
cared much about them. Her greatest recreation 
in the year was to go a short tour with her 
father ; a tour of three weeks or a month through 
the provinces, in their own travelling-carriage; 
stopping at inns ; visiting every pretty scene that 
this or that neighbourhood might afford; ex- 
ploring great parks or famous gardens ; giving a 
whole day to some palatial house like Blenheim, 
or half a day to some seat like Wilton Abbey, 
with its Vandycks and its cedars ; gazing on the 
elevations, walking the aisles, examining the 
details of cathedrals and churches; — such wa^ 
the summer pastime of Sir Robert Chesney and 
his daughter ever since she had entered her 
teens. And I must not forget to mention another 
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annual recreation, which came every autumn, and 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by both father 
and daughter. This was to spend a week at 
Gloucester, or Worcester, or Hereford; at which- 
ever of the three cities the Musical Festival might 
happen that year to be held. 

There was, as I have half intimated, a great 
eclecticism in Miss Chesney^s disposition; very 
much pride, very much fastidiousness, very much 
idolatry, very much love. She loved and wor- 
shipped her father and her brother ; she thought 
them models of human perfection. She loved 
and worshipped the very name of Chesney ; it, 
and nearly all who had ever borne it, were unim- 
peachable in her creed. Did Alice Chesney love 
and worship herself? Ah, reader, it is an awk- 
ward question. I will admit at once that in mat- 
ters which betoken self-respect, Alice Chesney 
went to the extreme of strictness. To any weak- 
ness or shortcoming or neglect of her own, she 
was, even as a child, unmerciful and unexcusing. 
I fear that she did not make much allowance 
either for the faults of others. But as to self- 
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love and self-worship, whether they can be fairly 
charged to Alice Chesney, depends very much 
where we draw a certain line. It shall depend, 
if you please, reader, on what you will say after 
perusing the sequel. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

We return to Gossett Grange, and to the very 
few incidents which enlivened the steady routine 
of a sick man's diary. It was Satui'day, the fifth 
day after Mr. Chesney's accident, and Jane Bent- 
ley was writing a letter from his dictation, when 
it was announced by Edmund Bentley that a Mr. 
Verriker had come to inquire after the invalid, 
and was waiting below, hoping that Mr. Chesney 
would be able to see him. 

" By all means, Mr. Bentley. Let him come 
up in ten minutes' time. I shall be glad to see 
him. I suppose he comes from Hasted. He was 
to be staying there this week, I think.'' 

f2 
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'' Shall I finish the letter now, Sir, or shall I 
come again when your visitor has left you ? ^' 
asked Jane Bentley. 

"Oh, let the letter remain, Miss Bentley, if 
you please. I shall have to ask you to do more 
writing than that for me this afternoon. I think 
you said that my journal was among the things 
in that portmanteau. I must get you to enter 
the events of the past week, before the dates slip 
from our memory. And, Miss Bentley, don^t 
leave the room while Mr. Verriker is here. You 
do not object to remain, do yon ?'* 

" No, Sir, not if you wish it ; but perhaps he 
may prefer my going away.^' 

'^ No, he won^t care to see me alone. We have 
no secrets that you may not know. Put a chair 
for him there. Miss Bentley, and do you remain 
where you are, and get your crochett-work. I 
shall introduce you in due form as Miss Jane 
Bentley ! And forgive me for the hundredth 
time. Miss Bentley, for thus taking it for granted 
that you like to acquiesce in all my whims and 
fancies.^^ 
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*' We will talk about forgiveness, Sir, when I 
begin to complain/' 

'^ Ab, I shall never be forgiven then. I may 
sit up, may I not, Miss Bentley, while Verriker 
is here ?'' 

" Oh yes. Sir ; I can manage that very well 
now, without Sarah's help. There ! that is what 
you wish. Sir, is it not ? And your friend won't 
laugh if you wear this shawl while you are sitting 
up. I can arrange it so that he cannot tell what 
it is. There ! that is quite becoming. And now 
there is just time enough left for me to part your 
hair. It is rather untidy." 

'' Thank you, my good, kind nurse. Now we 
are ready for the Honourable Augustus." 

In due time the Hon. Augustus Verriker 
enters the sick-room ; a handsome, lively young 
man, probably of about the same age as Robert 
Chesney. 

^' Morning, Chesney ! Sorry to find you in 
this plight. I won't bother you with questions. 
Tour host has been telling me all about it. What 
a nice fellow he seems to be ! " 
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This is Miss Jane Bentley, his sister. Miss 
Jane Bentley — the Hon. Augustus Verriker.^^ 

A bow was here exchanged ; Jane Bentley not, 
however, rising from her chair, as nine out of ten 
girls in similar circumstances would have thought 
it necessary to do. 

" And how are you to-day, Chesney ? You 
donH look much amiss, at any rate. Does Sir 
Robert know of your accident V 

" He will be hearing of it about this very time, 
if the letter I sent on Thursday is not delayed on 
the road.'^ 

'^ And he^U be here before three days are over ; 
take my word for it. Do you think Alice will 
come with him, Chesney t'* 

Jane Bentley thought that she observed a 
slight contraction in her patient's forehead at 
this familiar mention of his sister. If there was 
anything of the kind, it passed away instantly, 
and Mr. Chesney answered, — 

"I am sorry that either of them should take 
such a journey on my account ; but if one comes, 
both will. However, Miss Bentley and I were 
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agreed that they ought to know the truth about 
the accident. As to my comfort, I don^t look 
forward to the five or six weeks that I am going 
to be taken care of, with any discontent/^ 

'^ Very philosophical, Chesney ! What are you . 
studying now y — Sanscrit or Hebrew ? It is quite 
evident that, in some way or other, you are look- 
ing upon this accident as a ^blessed opportunity/^' 

^' A blessed opportunity for learning how help- 
less one may become in a moment, Verriker; 
and how dependent on the care and kindness of 
others. It is very good of you to have come here 
to see me. I presume you come from Hasted. 
Are they aU well there V 

'^ All quite well ; more than well. I am laden 
with kind messages and pleasant words for you, 
especially from the ladies. The only complaint 
against you is, that you did not capsize nearer 
Hasted. Miss Bentley, I assure you that you are 
an object of much envy, if, as I presume, you are 
taking charge of my friend while he is in a sub- 
missive frame of mind.'' 

" We have had no diflRerences of opinion hither- 
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to. Sir ; so the question of submission is not yet 
decided/^ said Jane Bentley. 

''And donH give way to him, Miss Bentley, 
when he does begin to rebel. I wouldn't have 
your responsibiUty for a thousand a year, as , 
soon as he feels himself getting better. Do you 
really think that you are going to keep him in 
bed for the five or six weeks that he talks about 
so resignedly V 

"I hope it will not be so long. Sir, if Mr. 
Chesney is as patient as he has been.^^ 

" Now, Verriker, you won^t put Miss Bentley 
out of conceit with her undertaking. Tell me, 
whom have you got at Hasted ?" 

" Whom have we had, you mean. I left Hasted 
this morning, and was the last of the week's 
guests.^' 

'' And whither are you bound now V^ 

"To Heyford; it cannot be ten miles from 
hence, I fancy.'' 

'' Sir William Latimer's you mean, Sir," said 
Jane Bentley. ''It is only six miles from this 
house." 
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'^ I am glad to hear it. I shall come and see 
you again^ Chesney, next week, and give Miss 
Bentley some further hints about your unmanage- 
able disposition. By the bye, too, the Sen- 
houses are to be at Heyford on Monday; and 
Heyford is only six miles from hence ! Does not 
that interest you, Chesney V 

" If it was only one mile, I could not go to call 
there, Verriker ; so I don't see why I should be 
interested in the matter of distance/' 

^^ No ! we wont call it ^ interested ' then. We 
will say ' tantalized.' I must try, when I get to 
Heyford, to enlist some sympathy on behalf of 
Tantalus. ' If the mountain can't go to Mahomet, 
Mahomet must come to the mountain.' Mahomet 
doesn't ignore the mountain as yet, I fancy. 
However, I am not in the Prophet's confidence." 

^' No, I should think not, Verriker. But you 
haven't told me whom you met at Hasted." 

"Well! let me see. Sir Digby Sotheron, 
Lady Sotheron, and two daughters, both pretty, 
and one clever; Lord George Ashdown, rather 
taken with the clever Sotheron girl, and Lucius 
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Lindsay^ rather spoony on the other; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Macpherson, literary people I fancy; 
and the Dowager Lady Driffield, blooming as 
ever; and Pauline Grazzia, the new contralto, 
quite nice and proper; and Sims, the sculptor, 
with a very pretty wife, much too good for him ; 
and Walter Garnet, of the Blues, Captain I think, 
handsome, circumspect, and decidedly dangerous; 
I don^t remember any others; but there were 
people belonging to the immediate neighbour- 
hood, shooting and dining every day.'^ 

'^ And will Emily Senhouse be as handsome as 
her sister promised to be V^ 

" Emily Senhouse ! why, she is a mere child ; 
not more than fourteen, I should say. No ! she 
has not a chance of ever being so handsome as 
Caroline, nor so attractive I should think. But 
on that point I must refer you to Captain Garnet, 
or to Frederick Dantsey, who, by the way, was 
in daily attendance on the ladies.'^ 

" Who is Frederick Dantsey ? I never heard 
the name before.'^ 

"Frederick Dantsey is ten-thousand a year. 
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and his estate adjoins Hasted. When you were 
last at Hasted, he was a minor, and living some- 
where abroad. He is to be married within a 
year, they say.^^ 

'' Married? To whom?'' 

" Oh ! I believe that is not settled yet. He is 
avowedly on the look-out ; that is all.'' 

" Is he to be at Heyford next week ?" 

"Can't say. Shouldn't wonder. Nous ver- 
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And how long do you stay at Heyford, 
Verriker ?" 

" Till Friday next. Monday and Wednesday 
are hunting-days, if the frost goes ; but my horse 
is lame ; so I must subside into rabbit shooting 
while at Heyford." 

" I wish I had known this morning that you 
would be in want of a mount. It is not six 
hours since my two horses started for Pembroke- 
shire." 

" Was one of them ^ the unfortunate ' of Monday 
last?" 

"Yes; but he is none the worse; so Mr. 
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Bentley assures me. Where are you going when 
you leave Heyford, Verriker V* 

" Well, I don't know exactly. To Leamington, 
perhaps, for a week ; and after that to town.'' 

" Then you have no further engagements, after 
Heyford?" 

" No ! and I can't aflford to live at my own ex- 
pense. The governor goes to Grosvenor Square 
in a fortnight, and I must become domestic till 
July, or else face the county-court." 

" Have you quite done with the Guards, or are 
you on half-pay, Verriker ?" 

"Oh! sold out; — I was obliged to. There 
were only two ways of avoiding a smash, retire- 
ment or matrimony ; so I chose the first." 

" And was the last available, Verriker ? I had 
not heard that there was any real chance of your 
settling." 

" A very good chance, I assure you. Old Lady 
Frodsham has told every one about it, so I don't 
see why I should affect to keep it a secret. She 
offered to settle an immediate two thousand a 
year, on condition that I would marry." 
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'^ Marry some one in particular, I presume, 
Verriker ?" 

"Well, I leave you to guess the other con- 
ditions of the offer. I don't believe that the poor 
victim of the plot knew a word about it; so 
I won't mention her name. Lady P. has 
been advertising her again, I hear, on the same 
terms ; so you may easily learn all about it from 
other sources. You won't wish to bid yourself 
for the prize, I can tell you, unless your tastes are 
very much altered by foreign travel." 

" At all events, I am out of the market for the 
present, Verriker. But I hope your expecta- 
tions, reasonable expectations I mean, from 
your aunt, are not imperilled by your rebellious 
conduct." 

"Oh, no, I think not. She said I was ^a 
naughty, obstinate boy;' and doubled her pre- 
vious allowance of two hundred a year when I 
saw her a week afterwards. That looks like for- 
giveness, doesn't it, Chesney ?" 

" It does indeed, Verriker. Now I think of it, 
I heard last year that you had had this misunder- 
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standing witli Lady Frodsham. Donaldson told 
me, at Rome; it was about last Easter that he 
and I met/' 

" That was quite another affair, and antecedent 
to this. My criifie then, was the wanting to be 
married, just as, more recently, it was the not 
Tjranting/' 

^' Ay ! that was exactly Donaldson's state- 
ment, now I recollect. You wanted to marry 
Eveline Bowes/' 

" I wanted to ask her ; but my aunt would not 
let me. I could not persist, with a prospect of 
literal beggary before me. My aunt was really 
angry when I told her of that intention. She 
stopped the supplies at once, and never forgave 
me till last autumn.'' 

"When Eveline Bowes became Countess of 
D ?" 

'^ Exactly so ; — ^when the supposed danger was 



over." 



" And your heart was really engaged in that 
matter ? But I ought not to ask such plain ques- 
tions. However, Miss Bentley is here as my con- 
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fidential secretary, and thoroughly to be trusted, 
I assure you. You will keep Mr. Verriker's 
secrets, won't you. Miss Bentley ?" 

"Just as I would yours, Sir. But I don't 
think he has told you anything that he wishes to 
conceal. Sir." 

'' No, Miss Bentley, I have not. I have no- 
thing to be ashamed of, nothing to regret ; not 
even that Eveline Bowes has met with a much 
happier fate than I could have promised her." 

And now Mr. Verriker bade "good bye" to 
his friend, and promised to visit him again be- 
fore long, and shook hands with Jane Bentley 
just as naturally as if he had known her for 
years. When he was gone, Robert Chesney 
sunk down upon his pillows, either fatigued, or 
in pain, or buried in thought. No one spoke for 
many minutes, and when Jane Bentley looked 
up at last, her patient was asleep. Jane Bentley 
rose and screened the light from his face, and sat 
down again, to read ^ Jane Byre.' Mr. Chesney 
slept for an hour. When he awoke, Jane Bentley 
finished one letter, and wrote the whole of another. 
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firom his dictation^ he signing both letters with 
apparent ease. Then^ there was his journal to be 
filled np for six days. Jane Bentlej made the 
entries^ and supplied the information for the two 
blank days; but Mr. Chesney himself dictated 
the words. The entries were very short, the facts 
not being amplified with reflections, or even epi- 
thets. Where Miss Bentley herself was spoken of, 
the dictator told her to make use of the initial 
letters J. B.; for instance, the circumstances of 
his accident and lethargy were fi'equently inter- 
spersed with the words, " as J. B. afterwards told 
me.^' 

After Mr. Chesney had had his tea, and Ed- 
mund and Jane Bentley their dinner, Jane re- 
turned to the sick-room, not, as on previous even- 
ings, accompanied by her brother. 

'^ Edmund will pay you a visit later, Mr. Ches- 
ney. He desired me to excuse him. Saturday 
is a very busy evening with him. He pays his 
workmen, and settles other accounts, on Sa- 
turday.^' 

"I quite envy your brother the interest and 
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regularity with which he does his work. I have 
often wished to farm myself; I should like it, 
and mean to try. It will keep me at home for 
one thing, and my father^s tenants are too slow 
in adopting recent improvements. If I were 
among them, taking the first risk, my success or 
failure would be a guide for them.^' 

'^ Yes, Sir ; it would be very right, and very 
nice for you, I should think. We think our em- 
ployment a very honourable one, I can assure 
you. Sir. And if Edmund marries, and we 
leave the Grange, and you want some one 
as housekeeper, or to superintend a pattern 
^iry> you will remember J. B., if you please, 
Sir.^' 

'' I can wish myself no better fortune : mine 
would be a pattern dairy, indeed. But I antici- 
pate a much higher destiny for J. B. Pray, why 
is Edmund Bentley to marry, and J. B. not to 
marry?" 

'' Because Edmund will marry, and J. B. wonH 
Sir." 

" Edmund Bentley is not engaged, is he ?" 
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''No, Sir, I believe not. But he will marry 
some day, nevertheless/' 

" Well, for my part, I donH see why he is to 
marry. I don't see why it is a matter of course 
that every one who is nice should marry. It is 
one of the ideas one gets from reading novels. 
Miss Bentley.'' 

Of which Edmund is extravagantly fond. Sir." 
Are you anything of a phrenologist. Miss 
Bentley? Do you, I mean, know anything of 
phrenology as a science V 

" No, certainly not, Sir. I believe I know the 
alleged organs, and their situation; but that is 
quite superficial knowledge.'' 

''You don't believe much in the science, 
then ?" 

"No, Sir, not much, but a little; a sort of 
general beUef." 

" For instance. Miss Bentley, when you meet 
with a stranger, you are inclined to form a rather 
hasty opinion whether he or she is, or is not, to 
be Hked or trusted ?" 

" Too hasty, I believe, Sir. I cannot help it. 
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But I don't think my knowledge of phrenology, 
such as it is, hurries me in such matters. How 
could you tell. Sir, that I had such a propensity, 
infirmity we will call it V^ 

" Ah ! you see. Miss Bentley, I am very ob- 
servant." 

" So it seems. Sir ; but you have had no op- 
portunities of observing me with strangers.'' 

" Not this aftemon, with Mr. Verriker ? Now, 
teU me. Miss Bentley, did you not make up your 
mind about him before he had been ten minutes 
in the room, and did you not rather alter your 
first opinion before he left ?" 

'' How could you tell that. Sir ? No ! I won't 
ask you. I am not going to admit that I had the 
presumption to form any opinions about Mr. 
Verriker." 

" But I know that you did. Miss Bentley ; and 
let me add, there was no presumption in the case. 
I could almost venture to say what your two 
opinions were." 

" Please not to attempt anything of the kind, 
Sir. Indeed, I should not like to hear them." 

G 2 
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'^ Then, indeed, I will say no more on the sub- 
ject. Miss Bentley. I am sorry if my observance 
has annoyed you/' 

" Oh ! it has not. Sir. You know it is a wo- 
man's privilege to watch, and say nothing/' 

^^ To watch, that is, and not to be known to 
T^^atch. You are quite right. Miss Bentley. I am 
guilty of a breach of privilege. You wiU excuse 
me, I know, when I tell you the whole truth. I 
am rather curious about Verriker, and I can't quite 
make him out. We are old friends, and I have 
always liked him ; but he is altered, I think. I 
cannot explain how ; it is so, nevertheless." 

^' He told you of some disappointment he had 
had, did he not. Sir?" 

^'Yes, I suppose it was really a disappoint- 
ment ; but I should not have thought him likely 
to take it very much to heart." 

" I fancy he did. Sir, and does so still. Who 
was the lady that he named, — the lady that yq^ 
said had become a countess ? " 

^' Eveline Bowes : — she was a public singer. 
Miss Bentley." 
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" I thought I had heard the name before, and 
something about her good fortune ; that is, sup- 
posed good fortune. She was a very deserving 
person, was she not. Sir ?" 

''Very, and very beautiful and attractive. 

Lord D very likely had no one to please 

but himself; but it would have been suicide in 
Veiriker to have 'married beneath himself,' as 
people term it. It was a question of mere sub- 
sistence with him, I fancy; and of course no 
gentleman could ask a woman to marry him, and 
then bid her either to work or starve. Otherwise, 
and as a question of rank or degree, I don't sym- 
pathize much with those who condemn so bitterly 
an unequal match ; provided, of course, that, as 
in this case, the parties be respectable.'' 

" And provided, too. Sir, that the condescend- 
ing party has no friends or relations whose 
opinions and wishes demand consideration." 

" Well, of course that ought to be a proviso 
too. Miss Bentley. But then other questions 
come into play ; such as the reasonableness and 
grounds of the attachment, and the weight and 
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merit of other people's wishes and opinions. And 
a man^ when he is deeply in love, is apt to take 
rather a one-sided view of all those contingent 
points/' 

^' Then he ought not to allow himself to fall 
deeply in love till he has taken an impartial view 
of every side of the question, the feelings of his 
firiends especially. And if he made a mistake, no 
true woman would allow him to persist init/' 

'' Bravo ! Miss Bentley. I will not argue 
against you any more. At all events, we will 
adjourn the discussion till I hear of your being in 
love, or engaged, yourself/' 

" You will find me in the same story. Sir, if 
such an improbable event should happen." 

^'Do you really mean to say. Miss Bentley, 
that if you had accepted an oflfer, and were per- 
fectly satisfied with all its details and conditions, 
and felt your own happiness to depend on the 
result, and then found afterwards that a man's 
Mends, his parents we will say, were opposed to 
the match, — do you mean to say that you would 
cancel it ?" 
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'•Undoubtedly I would. Sir, if I understand 
rightly the case, as you put it/' 

''You would not forfeit your word. Miss Bent- 
ley ?'' 

" Yes, if it had been given under a mistake ; 
such a mistake as that/' 

" But ought you not rather to pay the penalty 
of the mistake than forfeit your word V 

"Yes, Sir, if I could be sure that the 
penalty would be mine; but most probably, 
in such a case, it would fall on some one else, 
on the very person you suppose me to love 
most. I would rather forfeit my verbal promise, 
^ Sir, than forfeit my truth and honesty as a 



woinan/' 



"Ah! well, it is a tangled, difficult subject; 
one that I never thought much about. And you. 
Miss Bentley, who have perhaps thought still 
less than I have on the subject, have told me 
some things that are worth remembering. You 
must not think when we are having our quiet 

chats, and when I ask you very abrupt questions, 
that I am seeking an argument. I only seek 
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to know the views of a good, honest girl, and 
I can't get at yours without being very ex- 
plicit. The wonder to me is how you make 
up your mind in an instant on questions which 
you have probably never considered with atten- 
tion/' 

" I thought we were agreed already. Sir, that 
it was one of my infirmities to adopt hasty con- 
clusions/' 

"No, no. Miss Bentley, there was no such 
agreement. You admitted the idea without my 
advancing it. Besides, we were then talking of 
conclusions about individuals, not about prin- 
ciples." 

"Well, Sir, we will talk about neither any 
more to-night. Here is Edmund, and he will 
take my side in what I am now going to discuss. 
Edmund " (turning to her brother, who then en- 
tered), " I think it most likely, from what I have 
heard, that Mr. Chesney's father and sister will 
be here before many days are over. Let it be 
understood at once, Edmund, that we expect 
and welcome any of Mr. Chesney's family or 
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friends. I slian^t consult Mr. Chesnej himself 
on any such subject^ except to assure him that 
we will do our best to make every one that 
visits him during his illness as comfortable as 
we can.'' 

" Yes, Jane, please to impress all that on Mr. 
Chesney's mind before you leave him to-night; 
and if he manifests any reluctance, of which I am 
afraid he is showing symptoms already, why then 
he will be forfeiting his promise of obedience to 
the head-nv/rse,^' 

"Yes, Edmund, so he will; and he has just 
been telling me that it is better to submit to any 
penalty rather than forfeit a promise.'' 

" In short," added Edmund Bentley, '^ as soon 
as the head-nv/rse sees any signs of opposition to 
her orders, she has made up her mind to resign. 
I hope. Sir, that you are feeling comfortable to- 
night, and free from pain." 

" Yes, thanks, Mr. Bentley, free from all pain, 
for it has never been a pain to me to acknowledge 
my gratitude to your sister and you. I will con- 
fess at once that the idea of my father's coming 
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here was not without anxiety as to how he could 
be accommodated in the neighbourhood. If my 
sister comes too^ that anxiety would be lessened 
rather than otherwise, for they never know any 
difficulty when they are together. But tell me, 
Mr. Bentley, is not Coventry near enough to 
make their head-quarters ? or Meriden ? or could 
^ot they get lodgings for a time at Fairboume V 

''All quite impracticable, I assure you, Sir. 
We live quite out of the world, and know nothing 
of such places as Coventry and Meriden. Sir 
Robert Chesney, if he is fond of adventures, might 
possibly meet with a little amusement at Fair- 
bourne ; but I think he had better try his experi- 
ment first at Gossett Grange.'' 

'' In fact, Edmund, it is all quite settled, and I 
shall see to everything being arranged according 
to your wishes.'' 

" Tou are to promise me, Sir " (addressing the 
patient), " that, when Sir Robert and Miss Ches- 
ney arrive, you will not say a word to indicate any 
doubt or hesitation about the plans which I shall 
have adopted. Meantime, and before they arrive. 
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you will be permitted to inquire and argue od 
any subject you choose/' 

''Ah! well/' said Eobert Chesney, taking a 
hand of each of his attendants, '' I feel your kind- 
ness too much to affect any further hesitation. I 
can assure you of one thing. Miss Bentley, that if 
you will make no alteration in your usual domestic 
arrangements, my father and sister will be very 
happy under your roof. You will see what I 
mean before they have been here three days, if 
you will treat them merely as additions to your 
own family circle. As to myself, I can only pro- 
mise you. Miss Bentley, to be as troublesome and 
exacting as ever." 

''Very well. Sir; that will be the only way in 
which you will be able to keep my conscience 
quiet." 

When Edmund Bentley left Mr. Chesney's 
room that night, he wrote to his aunt, who, with 
his two sisters, was visiting at a friend's house 
near Nuneaton. The purport of his letter was to 
ask one of his sisters to return home as soon as 
possible, and share with Jane the duties of the 
coming week. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Sunday passed away, Jane Bentley going with 
her brother to Fairboume Church in the morning, 
and reading aloud for Mr. Chesney, whose sight 
was still aflfected by his accident, in the afternoon. 
What she read I will not particularize. It was 
what she liked well to read and he to hear. 

Monday brought a letter from Alice Chesney, 
written when she and Sir Robert had just made 
up their minds to set out for Warwickshire. It 
made sundry suggestions as to lodgings or inns, 
to be procured or found in the neighbourhood of 
Gossett Grange, all which suggestions Mr. Ches- 
ney quietly ignored. He told Jane Bentley that. 
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afber calculating all the delays incident to cross- 
roads and travelling by post, he could not expect 
his father and sister to arrive before Wednesday 
evening. 

Monday afternoon introduced another visitor to 
the invalid^s chamber. This was the Rev. Elihu 
Gumming, Curate of Fairbourne, who came osten- 
sibly as a matter of duty, and presumptively to 
console a quasi-parishioner in his afflictions. Jane 
Bentley, who was at her usual post, when the ser- 
vant announced Mr. Gumming as ^Vaiting below, 
in case Mr. Chesney would like to see him,^' 
briefly explained who Mr. Gumming was. Mr. 
Chesney seemed gratified by the proposed atten- 
tion, but it struck him that Jane Bentley looked 
rather surprised than gratified. As in the case of 
Mr. Verriker, he begged her attendance during 
the approaching interview. 

It will be impossible for the reader to realize 
the scene which follows, unless I first indicate a 
few points in the Rev. Mr. Gumming's appearance 
and manner. He was a strong, healthy-looking 
man, rather stout in proportion to his height. 
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which, but for a slight stoop, would seem to be 
nearly six feet. His dress was plain and tidy, 
but not neat or clerical. His features were good, 
taken separately, except the eyes, which were 
small, and of a washed-out, bluish colour. The 
said eyes, or rather the lids thereof, were occa- 
sionally visited with some spasmodic affection, 
which kept them winking and blinking rapidly 
for the space of half a minute. Otherwise the 
general aspect of the countenance was dull and 
heavy, a heaviness not redeemed by a propensity 
which the mouth had to remain half open. Mr. 
Gumming himself had a very strong opinion 
about the penetration and influence of his eyes. 
This resulted in a trick of staring very fixedly 
at people with whom he might be in company, 
whether they were conversing with him or not. 
The stare, however, was not such as would strike 
a third person with the idea of being connected 
with any mental or intellectual process. Such 
third person would be apt to call it vacuous ; the 
stared-at person might think it rude or offensive ; 
the starer hknself considered it impressive. 
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Mr. Gxunining's normal state appeared to be 
one of unrest. Except at his meals, to whicli he 
was much devoted, it seemed impossible for him 
to remain in a sedentaoy position for more than 
five minutes at a time. He would rise from his 
chair at intervals and take a short promenade, 
walking rather heavily, as if he suflfered from 
cold feet and took these means of warming them. 
Confined to a railway carriage, his head was per- 
petually issuing forth from the window. Even 
when in a sedentary position his limbs and person 
underwent a constant series of agitations. He 
would clench one hand and throw out one arm, 
then he would stamp or tattoo with one foot, then 
he would reverse the crossing of his legs, then he 
would change from the right side of his chair to 
the left, then he would scratch his head briskly 
with one hand, and slap his thigh loudly with the 
other. Then he would alternate all these mo- 
tions, giving to the left arm, hand, leg, or foot 
the oflBice which had previously been assigned to 
the right. And with each and all of these move- 
ments, Mr. Gumming would emit some inarticu- 
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late sound firom his chest or throaty something 
varying between a sigh, a groan, and a grunt, 
but never identical with either ; he also indulged 
in frequent nasal utterances, the most refined of 
which was in the nature of a snort, while others 
suggested the ideas of chronic catarrh, or the in- 
halation of imaginary snuff. 

In conversation, Mr. Gumming's style might be 
called reflective ; that is, a good deal of what he 
said appeared to be addressed to himself. He 
was considered to be a harmless, well-meaning 
man, among the poor people, and had left his last 
parish with circumstances of great credit. In 
fact, he had been presented with a silver teapot 
by his parishioners in general, and with a dozen 
silk pocket-handkerchiefs by an anonymous ad- 
mirer. Mr. Gumming^s speech was nasal and 
drawling, with some peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion : a few of these latter I will endeavour to in- 
dicate presently. He was also supremely indif- 
ferent as to the correct enunciation of people^s 
surnames, which by some was taken to be evi- 
dence that Mr. Gumming was a conceited man. 
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When Mr. Gumming entered the invalid's 
chamber, he spoke as follows : — 

'^ Good maaming, Mr. Chesway, I hope I see 
you better. I should have caalled befaare, but 
Fve been very busy this laast week. And 
there's Jaahn Child to see before I get my din- 
ner." 

And then, to Jane Bentley, — 

" Good maaming. Miss Jaane ! Phoebe sent 
her love to you. I raather think she waants you 
to staand for our laast." 

" I hope, Sir, that Mrs. Gamming is going on 
well," said Jane Bentley. 

'' Yes ; you know Phoebe soon gets over a 
confinement. Capital manager in thaat, Phoebe. 
My wife would have caalled with me, Mr. Ches- 
way, but you see she has been confined laately. 
She aalways goes with me about the paarish, and 
to see the sick folks, Phoebe does." 

"Very kind of Mrs. Gumming," said Mr. 
Chesney, " especially if, as I conclude, she has a 
young family of her own." 

" Yes ; this is our fifth, Mr. Chesway. Phoebe's 
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liaad a Tery good time of ii. She'd Terr baad 
times with Susan and Caroline ; tkoae were onr 
third and fourth. Mr. Cheswar. The Daactor 
gaaid— '' 

" Pray how is Mr. Thorn now V interrupted 
Jane Bentlej. " I did not notice him at church 
yesterday/' 

^' No ! he was not at church. Mr. Thaam is 
breaking very &ast. Phoebe and I think so. 
His nephew's been behaaTing baad; — given 
him a deal of trouble. Dick will suffer for it^ we 
think; Phoebe and I think so. Grot praaperty^ 
Mr. Thaam has.'' 

Such was the conversation which^ interlarded 
with the usual accompaniments^ was maintained 
for half an hour longer by the Eev. EUhu Gum- 
ming in chief. Here and there Mr. Chesney 
managed to throw in a civil word or complacent 
remark^ while Jane Bentley, nervously prescient 
of maladroit disclosures and unseemly details, 
kept watch and ward, ready to break in on Mr. 
Gumming's train of thought, by the sudden 
introduction of some new and divergent subject. 
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Mr. Gumming, be it observed, in addition to his 
other peculiarities, was a hypochondriac, and not 
only felt himself to be the victim of sundry ail- 
ments, but would persist in talking about them, 
their symptoms, and their remedies. His greatest 
grievance was want of appetite, by which he 
meant an occasional inability to eat as much as 
would satisfy three ordinary men. And yet, with 
this depressing conviction upon him, it was ob- 
served that he never looked genial or happy ex- 
cept at the sight or mention of something eatable. 

When Mr. Gumming quitted Mr. Chesney's 
apartment, neither patient nor nurse made any 
remark on their visitor. Each was calculating 
and commiserating the probable disgust of the 
other. They were both destined to know some- 
thing further of Mr. Gumming, something which 
distinguished him in other ways than as a con- 
versationist. 

On Monday evening, Sophia Bentley returned 
to Gossett Grange, and was forthwith introduced 
to Mr. Chesney. She was like her sister Jane in 
many points, points in which all the Bentleys 

h2 
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resembled each other, but in other points the two 
sisters differed more or less widely. Sophia was 
not nearly so tall as Jane ; though three years 
older than Jane, her appearance was younger : 
she was extremely pretty, and her manner was 
warm, engaging, and open. She told Mr. Ches- 
ney in a frank unaffected way that she was not 
come home to interfere with Jane in her capacity 
of nurse, but if he could think of any way of 
making her useful, she should be very pleased. 
She had thought of one thing herself, but in 
vain. In a spot where she had expected to find 
some early violets there were none ; there would 
be some in a week, now the frost was gone ; mean- 
time some snowdrops would look fresh and pretty 
in his room, and those she could supply. And so 
she chatted on ; and Jane allowed her to wait on 
Mr. Chesney while he had his tea, which de- 
lighted her very much : and when she and Ed- 
mund and Jane sat down to dinner, she spoke of 
nothing but her admiration of Mr. Chesney and 
her envy of Jane. But envy was a thing so es- 
sentially foreign to Sophia Bentley^s nature that 
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Edmund and Jane knew better tlian to believe 
her. 

Sophia Bentley was somewhat intimate with 
Mrs. Gumming, and also tolerant of Mr. Gum- 
ming, though she rather objected to being stared 
at so unmercifully as was his wont. The morn- 
ing after her return home she walked over to 
Fairboume to see Mrs. Gumming, who was con- 
sidered to be a homely, cheerful woman, and 
domestically shrewd and clever. Mrs. Gum- 
ming's faults were a jealous temperament (not as 
regarded her husband, but as regarded other 
women), a tendency to* petty diplomacy, and a 
keen appetite for such gossip as the parish sup- 
plied. 

She first questioned Sophia on all her proceed- 
ings during the month she had been away from 
home. She ascertained the reason of her return, 
and all that Sophia knew, thought, or imagined 
about Mr. Chesney, and Jane's devoted atten- 
dance on him. On her artless and unsuspecting 
answers Mrs. Gumming made no remark, but 
Mr. Gumming, who w|is present, considered it 
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injudicious that two young persons, whose sta- 
tions were so different, should be thrown so much 
together. Mr. Gumming never expressed any 
opinion or stated any fact in the presence of 
his wife, without referring, verbally, to her for 
corroboration. It was a mere trick of his, for he 
never waited for her reply. He assumed it al- 
ways to be favourable to his views, which he 
would state incontinently to any third party, 
adding, " And my wife thinks so too.^' 

In the present instance Mrs. Gumming merely 
remarked that she should like to see Mr. Chesney 
before she formed an opinion, and Sophia Bent- 
ley laughed outright at the bare idea of Jane be- 
ing a party to anything that was " injudicious.'^ 

And then, as to Mr. Chesney's being so hand- 
some and gentle and agreeable, Mr. Gumming 
himself could not see it. Mr. Chesney " wanted 
stamina,^' that was his expression ; and about his 
manners, Mr. Gumming thought him awkward 
and reserved ! 

Sophia Bentley returned home rather discon- 
solate about her day-drq^ims. In the afternoon 
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Lady Senhouse, accompanied by Mr. Verriker, 
drove over from Heyford to see Robert Chesney. 
Lady Senhouse was a really kind-hearted and 
rigbt-minded woman. Not even the task of dis- 
posing of her eldest daughter, a.remarkably hand- 
some girl, had blunted her general benevolence 
and sincerity. Robert Chesney had been at Eton 
together with Stanley Senhouse, Lady Senhouse^s 
eldest son. Young Chesney was the senior by a 
year, and had protected and befriended young 
Senhouse, who was a timid and weakly youth. 
One autumn, the school was dispersed because of 
a fever which had broken out in the neighbour- 
hood. Young Senhouse was one of the first 
who was attacked, and was past the crisis and 
getting well when his mother came to Eton to 
nurse him and take him home. But she found 
that Robert Chesney had been more recently 
taken ill with the fever, and was then in more 
danger than ever her son had been. Lady Sen- 
house then sent her son home, and stayed herself 
at Eton till Robert Chesney was out of danger 
and could be removed,. When that period ar- 
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rived, instead of letting him travel into Pem- 
brokesliire, she took him to Hasted, and kept 
liiTn there till the school reassembled. Mean- 
time, Sir Robert and Alice Chesney were guests 
at Hasted for more than throe weeks ; meantime, 
also, Robert Chesney, then in his seventeenth 
year, was the constant playfellow and companion 
of Miss Caroline Senhouse, then a child only 
twelve years of age. Hence the history of a cer- 
tain lock of hair then presented by Miss Caroline 
to her earliest admirer; hence, also, a kind of 
child-love, which had matured into nothing more 
when Robert Chesney took his degree at Oxford, 
and went abroad for two years. But before he 
returned Miss Senhouse had been introduced, and 
was already famous as a beauty, and, I fear we 
must add, as a coquette. 

When Lady Senhouse came to Gossett Grange 
to see Robert Chesney on his bed of suffering, 
there were many feelings agitating her warm 
heart. Her own son, Stanley Senhouse, had died 
two years before, and now, for the first time since 
her son's death, she was to see Robert Chesney, 
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that son's constant and best friend. Moreover, 
she remembered Bobert Chesnev's old devotion 
to Caroline, and, loving and admiring Robert 
Chesney as she did, the uppermost wish of her 
heart was that that devotion might be renewed. 
It was the uppermost wish of her heart, but it 
never passed her lips ; it was backed by a hope 
too faint for ntterance. It was not that Caroline 
had forgotten Bobert Chesney, but that Caroline 
was no longer the simple childlike girl who had 
won upon his romantic and sensitive boyhood. 
Lady Senhouse knew too well that, had Robert 
Chesney arrived at Hasted the day he was ex- 
pected, he would have found Caroline prepared 
to do little more than give him a fair trial in a 
race between himself and two, if not three, other 
votaries. Lady Senhouse knew it, and tacitly 
lamented it. 

Lady Senhouse's interview with Robert Ches- 
ney lasted for more than two hours. Jane Bentley 
was not present, till Lady Senhouse, hearing, we 
will suppose, Jane Bentley's praises from Robert 
Chesney, desired to make her acquaintance, and 
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reqaested that Jane might resume her attendance 
on the patient. The conversation^ before Jane 
Bentley's return to the sick-room, was restrained 
by one feeling, a disappointed feeling, which was, 
no doubt, common to both parties. Each probably 
understood the sentiments of the other, but they 
were obviously sentiments which neither could 
express. When Jane Bentley returned, a subject 
revived, on which all three could exchange their 
thoughts freely, — ^kind care and anxiety on the 
one hand, grateful hearty thanks on the other, un- 
limited approval and encouragement on the third. 

Lady Senhouse went back to Heyford, happy 
in the thought that he to whom her bosom 
yearned with fondest reminiscences was as well 
nursed and tended as if she had remained with 
him herself. 

And Mr. Verriker ! what became of lively Mr. 
Verriker all this time ? Edward Bentley was 
away at Rugby Fair, and it fell to the lot of 
Sophia Bentley to entertain Mr. Verriker. No 
doubt they suited each other very well ; for Mr. 
Verriker only devoted to his friend, Robert Ches- 
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ney, the last five minutes of his visit to Gossett 
Grange. 

Wednesday came, and Wednesday afternoon 
brought Sir Robert and Miss Chesney to the 
Warwickshire homestead. Where there is good 
sense, tact, and sincerity on all sides, and no 
morbid pride or absurd sensitiveness on any side, 
it is wonderful how quickly people of the most 
various characters and interests and feelings will 
amalgamate, and how the very novelty of hitherto 
untried associations begets a charm. For Jane 
Bentley, Alice Chesney took an instantaneous and 
cardial liking, and Alice Chesney^ s likings were 
not ephemeral. Edmund Bentley made a similar 
impression on Sir Robert ; and as to Sophia 
Bentley, she was the child of the party, and was 
petted and admired by every one. 

It only took one day (Thursday) for all parties 
to settle and recognise what would seem to have 
been a sort of understanding as to their future 
intercourse, and as to the daily and hourly routine 
of their lives. — 

The invalid was always visited by Mr. Heath 
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early in the day. Sir Robert Chesney's servant 
(Davis) and the hired nurse were in sole charge of 
the patient till eleven o^clock, and till after Mr. 
Heath^s departure. From eleven till six (the 
fanuly dinner-hour) the patient gave audience to 
one, two, three, or, if it so chanced, to four or five 
visitors at a time. The presence of Sir Robert 
or Miss Chesney, it was understood from the 
first, was not to exclude any one else ; and as to 
Jane Bentley, she and Miss Chesney were, by the 
special desire of the latter, always on duty to- 
gether; always except after dinner, when there 
was a rubber of whist in the drawing-room, and 
when Jane Bentley was the invalid^ s sole attend- 
ant. 

The weather was fine, and, for the season of 
the year, warm. As Sir Robert Chesney's tastes 
were rural and agrarian, there was no lack of 
objects out of doors to interest him. He very soon 
made himself acquainted with the features and 
localities of Gossett Farm, and was taking some 
useful hints as to the agricultural improvements 
of the day from Edmund Bentley. In return he 
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had many theories of his own which he did not 
fail to impart, on building and draining, planting 
and road-mending ; subjects, in short, such as 
come as mach witlun the scope of the holder of a 
long lease as of a landlord. Sir Robertas plan for 
the construction of a good gate was quite new to 
Edmund Bentley, who instantly saw its advan- 
tages and afterwards adopted it. 

It was the afternoon of Friday, and the second 
day after Sir Robert Chesney^s arrival at Gossett 
Grrange. He and Edmund Bentley were oflf to 
some distant part of the farm; Miss Chesney, 
with Sophia and Jane Bentley, were in the in- 
valid's room, when Mr. Verriker called. He was 
shown up-stairs at once. He explained that he 
was on his way from Heyford to Kenilworth, and 
did not like to pass so near Gossett Grange with- 
out calling to see Robert Chesney. The conver- 
sation became lively; there was a good deal to 
hear and to tell about the week's doings at Hey- 
ford, who had been there, and what they said and 
did j and how the whole party had dispersed that 
morning. Mr. Verriker, when he rose to go. 
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said that he should be some days in Warwick- 
shire^ and should make another opportunity of 
calling to see Robert Chesney. He shook hands 
with the whole party, and m leaving the room, 
asked Jane Bentley if her brother was within. 
He wished to have a few minutes' conversation 
with Mr. Bentley about a horse for which he was 
in treaty, and for which he understood that Mr. 
Bentley had been in treaty a fortnight ago. Jane 
Bentley was sorry to say that her brother was 
out, but as he was sure to be somewhere on the 
farm, no doubt he could be found in half an 
hour. She would send one of the workmen for 
him if Mr. Verriker could wait. 

" Oh, thanks. Miss Bentley ! I think I can un- 
dertake to find him myself more quickly, as I am 
on horseback. I can inquire, from any of the 
workmen I may chance to see, where he is likely 
to be found.'' 

'^ It will take you longer. Sir, to find him on 
horseback than on foot. The gates are most of 
them locked, and my brother probably has the 
keys with him. I will have your horse put up, 
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Sir, and will send a man with you to look for my 
brother/^ 

Jane Bentley rang the bell, and gave the 
necessary order for one of the men to attend Mr. 
Veiriker in his search for her brother. 

'^Please, Miss Jane/^ said Sarah, the cook, 
^' there isn^t a man about the place. There has 
been some accident down at Bicknor Marsh with 
one of the cattle, and master sent for all the men 
to go there. Matthew, as was holding the gen- 
tleman^s horse, is gone too.^^ 

" And who is holding the horse now, Sarah ?" 

'^ Please, Miss, I sent Sukey to hold it. Sukey 

isuH afraid of horses, Miss.^^ 
^^Then tell Sukey to put the horse in the 

stable, Sarah. I will show you the way to Bick- 
nor Marsh, Sir. It is nearly two miles. You 
could not find it by yourself, and perhaps you 
would miss my brother altogether, if he should 
be returning home by some other road than that 
you took.^^ 

" Thank you. Miss Bentley ; but I am ashamed 
to give you so much trouble.^^ 
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" Indeed, Sir, I shafl like the walk/' 

*' Let me go, Jane,'* said Sophia Bentley. '^ Yon 
know that you are not allowed to be out after 
three o'clock, especially down in the marshes." 

" Very well, Sophy, yon shall go. Yon have 
not been out all day." 

So Mr. Verriker and Sophia Bentley sallied 
forth towards Bicknor Marsh. As soon as they 
were gone, Robert Chesney said, — 

" I didn't know that J. B. was an invalid. She 
has kept that very quiet." 

^'J. B. is not an invalid, Sir. She used to 
have ague at this time of year, and was told to 
be careful ; that is all." 

" A very salutary caution, I imagine, to make 
J. B. think once in a way about herself." 

" Yes, indeed," said Alice Chesney ; '^ to take 
such care of others does not always imply much 
care of one's self. I am glad that I have heard 
about this ague, Jane. While you take care of 
Robert, I must take care of you. If ever I hear 
of ague, I shall have you off to Pembrokeshire, 
Jane. We don't recognise such a weakness there." 
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''I am going to live in Pembrokesliire alto- 
gether. Miss Chesney, when Edmund marries. 
Has not Mr. Chesney told you about the model 
dairy that you are to have at Castle Delamare, 
and who is to manage it V 

" No, I have not been let into that secret yet. 
I think I understand though. Is a pattern nurse 
easily transformable into a pattern dairy-mistress, 
Jane?'^ 

" The change is retrograde/^ said Robert Ches- 
ney. " Pattern nurses should rather become pat- 
tern friends.^^ 

''Yes, indeed, dear Jane; that is quite my 



View." 



'"Thank you. Miss Chesney, for the kind ex- 
pression." 

'' And remember, Jane, dear, that friends don^t 
call each other * Miss.' My name is Alice to my 
friends, Jane." 

''When we are alone, please. Miss Chesney; 
only when we are alone. I should not like it other- 



wise.^' 



" Ton will learn to like it better, dear Jane ; 

VOL. I. I 
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and to like Alice herself better/^ said Miss Ches- 
ney, — " so I tmst/^ 

'a am progressing very fast/^ said Jane Bent- 
ley ; '^ qnite as fast as you would approve of. Miss 
Chesney, if you knew/^ 

" Aiice/' interrupted Eobert Chesney, '^ I for- 
got to tell you that J. B. always likes or dislikes 
a person before she has known him or her five 
minutes/* 

"So do I, Robert. It is an instinct for the 
self-preservation of women and children. You 
men know nothing about it.** 

" We men seldom get credit for anything from 
Miss Chesney; of that I am quite aware. But 
tell me, Alice — talking of pattern dairies has put 
it into my head, — do you think that Sir Robert 
would like my having one or two of the farms at 
Castle Delamare in my own hands ? ** 

"He would like you to have half a dozen, 
Robert, if it would serve to keep you at home.** 

" I have always fancied, Alice, that our father 
would not relish any interference of mine about 
the estate.** 
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" Oh, but that feeling is quite gone by. You 
forget, Robert, that you have been two years 
away, and that father and you are both two years 
older; one perhaps requiring a little more rest, 
the other perhaps having gained a little by ex- 
perience.'^ 

'^The last time he consulted me about the 
estate was before I left college, I know. It was 
relative to Howell's Farm, for which he paid fifty 
years' purchase, and thereby gave up eight hun- 
dred a year. No experience will teach me that 
that, under our circumstances, was not an act of 
great folly." 

" Hush, Robert ; remember of whom you are 
speaking. I do not understand such matters ; 
but I have often heard both father and Mr. 
Yaughan say that the purchase of Howell's Farm 
was not to be regretted." 

"I suppose Mr. Vaughan thinks there is a 
gold mine or something equally improbable un- 
derneath it." 

''No, Robert, it is not that. I know that 
Mr. Vaughan let Howell's Farm for a much 

i2 
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higher rent than was spoken of at the time 
of the purchase. I have great faith in Mr. 
Yanghan. He is a dear^ clever^ old man : and 
would go through fire and water to serve us/' 

'^ He is some relation, I know, to the Ches- 
neys ; yes, I think he is third cousin to Sir Ro- 
bert. Of course, in Miss Chesney's idea, he is 
only so far removed from perfection.^' 

''I shall not reply to that kind of banter, 
Robert. I suppose you have not heard of the 
slate-quarry that Mr. Yaughan has opened on 
Dinas Hill. He says that if it goes on as well as 
it has begun, it will some day pay off all the 
charges on the estate.'' 

'^ I hope he has opened it at his own expense, 
Alice. That is all I can say." 

''And he has done so, Robert; — entirely at 
his own expense. It will not cost father a shil- 
ling till it is at fall work." 

'' And then ! oh, then, Alice I" 
'' Robert, you do not wish me to think you un- 
grateful ; and surely you do not wish to appear 
so before Jane ?" 
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'^ Oh f I shall be in no danger with Miss Bent- 
ley, Alice. And, with you, the mere fact of my 
being a Chesney will blot out all my transgres- 
sions. But joking apart, Alice, and supposing 
that I will be most careful not to interfere with 
Consin Vaughan, do you think Sir Robert would 
like me haying some land in my own manage- 
ment, and becoming domestic, and living at Cas- 
tle Delamare V^ 

" Both father and I would think it too great a 
happiness, Robert. I hope you are not talking 
of it without a real intention of doing it, Robert. 
That would be too bad.^^ 

" No, dearest ; I am really thinking of it ; at 
all events for the present, and as an experiment.^' 

''And why only for the present, Robert V 

'' Why ! — you know, Alice, what Sir Robert's 
uppermost wish about me is. Suppose he makes 
my acquiescence in that wish a condition of my 
setting up my tent on his territory.'' 

'' He will not make any such condition, Robert. 
But in a year or two you will surely think your- 
self that it is right to acquiesce in his wishes." 
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'' I very mncli doubt it, Alice. I asstire you 
that at this moment I have not the slightest 
wish or intention of marrying. To have it even 
suggested to me would be painful.'^ 

^' Robert ! And you have not even seen Caro- 
line since your return from abroad.^' 

'^ No, Alice, and I do not wish to see Caroline 
or any one else with the idea of marrying.'^ 

'^Then, Robert, you believe the reports that 
have been set on foot about her.*^ 

" I believe nothing, Alice, and I don't even 
know what the reports are. I am under no sort 
of obligation to inquire on the subject; nor is 
there any obligation on the other side to remem- 
ber me or respect my opinions/^ 

^' Ah ! I was afraid it would be so ; — ^no not 
afraid either. Robert, do you know that I ex- 
pected this as soon as I heard that you did not 
reach Hasted last week ? I do not believe the 
reports myself, but I know of one thing as a fact, 
which I half hoped you would not hear till you 
had seen Caroline yourself. I should not have 
told you of it, because I should have expected 
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her to do so ; and then you would have judged 
for yourself of its importance/' 

''But, Alice, you are supposing all the time 
that I was going to Hasted with a particular 
view. It is better not to admit that, is it 
not V 

" I can have my opinion, Eobert ; and surely I 
may express it to you, now we are alone, or with 
only Jane to hear us/' 

'' Just so, Alice, and between ourselves only ; 
but I did not like to hear you speak regretfully 
on the subject. It looks as if there had been an 
understanding or a misunderstanding; when, in 
fact, there has been neither." 

'' I don't know, Robert, whether I am regretful 
or not. Perhaps, if I am, it is more on father's 
account than any other. He expected something 
from your visit to Hasted and your affection for 
Lady Senhouse." 

''I am sorry, Alice; but it can't be helped. 
What was the fact to which you alluded just now, 
which you hoped I should not hear too soon ?" 

''That Caroline Senhouse has been engaged 
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once. It is a fact. But mind ; — I do not say^ or 
know, that she was to blame in the matter.'* 

''And you would not tell me of that, Alice. 
Tour pride used once to extend to your bro- 
ther.'* 

''Unkind! Eobert. I did not know that it 
was a proper subject for pride on your part. I 
wished you to judge for yourself, and I should 
have acquiesced in your decision. You might 
have found it only a subject for sympathy. You 
know that I am very fond of Caroline Senhouse, 
and I don't change my mind about people from 
hearsay. Would it have been right for me to 
have repeated anything which would have had a 
tendency, at least, to prejudice her V 

" No, Alice ; but you might have told me the 
fact, without any comment. Instead of that, you 
left me, as you supposed, to find it out, at a time 
when I should have seen it in a partial, a false, 
light." 

"Well, Robert, you must forgive me. It was 
not thoughtlessness or selfishness that led to my 
mistake." 
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*' Dearest Alice ! come and make it all up with 
a kiss then/' 

''And so/' said AKce Chesney, laughing and 
kissing her brother, "Robert Fitzroy Chesney 
talks to his sister about being proud; and 
never will many a woman who has ventured to 
look at any one else/' 

''Who has loved, or pretended to love, any 
one else, Alice. That is the exact theory. But 
as Robert Fitzroy Chesney does not want to 
marry at all, the theory is of no importance. 
And he ventures to predict that if ever his sister, 
Alice Chesney, does change her mind about 
matrimony, she will adopt a similar theory in 
her own case." 

"More probably, Robert, like other women, 
she will submit to be deceived about antece- 
dents." 

" And when she finds out the deception, woe 
to the deceiver !" 

" Robert, don't speak in that way before Jane. 
She will think you are in earnest." 

" Oh no. Miss Chesney ; I have found out that 
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Mr. Chesney is very fond of makiiig people talk^ 
said Jane Bentley. 

*' Very excusable^ Miss Bentley, in an invalid/^ 
said Bobert Chesney; '^ especially wben tbose 
who are made to talk are so well wortb listening 
to. That is a compliment intended for both of 
you ; but I most own that Miss Bentley has been 
reserved this afternoon. I should very much 
like to know now, what she thinks on all that we 
have been saying, Alice. Tou may depend upon 
it, that she has an opinion on every point ; and 
if you can get it out of her, I shall say you are 
much cleverer than I am.'^ 

'^ Oh ! I shall find it out, Eobert, rest assured ; 
but it does not follow that I shall communicate it 
to you.^* 

" How treacherous, Alice ! tampering with my 
secretary V* 

" I will tell you,'^ said Jane Bentley, '^ who is 
treacherous. Miss Chesney. The other evening 
Mr. Chesney asked me for my opinion on some 
matter ; I forget what. I did not like to give it, 
and told him so. And then he went on talking. 
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till I found, on reflection, that lie had, bit by bit, 
got it all out of me" 

''And no doubt it was worth having, dear 
Jane. I can't blame Robert. However, I shall 
get what I want in a more direct way ; not by 
asking your opinion, but by insisting on having 
it. I shall not begin my inquisition now, or in 
the presence of a third party ; so we will adjourn 
this discussion, and Robert shall have his tea. 
Is your brother come in yet, Jane ? It is late for 
father to be out.'' 

" I think I heard them all come in just now," 
said Jane Bentley. "Yes, that is Sophy's step 
on the stairs. Here she comes." 

" Well ! — Miss Sophia," said Robert Chesney, 
'' I hope there was not much the matter in Bicknor 
Marsh. I have to thank you for being so good 
as to turn out on Verriker's account." 

'' Oh ! I liked to walk with Mr. Verriker very 
much," said Sophia Bentley. "He is so good- 
natured and lively. When we got to Bicknor 
Marsh, we found them all dragging at a poor 
cow that had been swamped : and then Mr. Ver- 
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riker helped to drag^ and tlie cow came out^ all 
covered with black mud. I hope they will put 
the poor thing under cover to-night : it must be 
very cold : I think we are going to have more 
frost/' 

''And is Mr. Verriker gone away?'' asked 
Jane Bentley. '' I hope Edmund could give him 
the information he wanted." 

''I don't know, Jane. Mr. Yerriker and Ed- 
mund walked home together, and Mr. Verriker 
started off directly he could get his horse. He 
is gone to Meriden, I think." 

" And my father is come in, Sophy ?" asked 
Miss Chesney. 

'' Oh, yes ! He and I walked home together. 
He did not seem cold. Miss Chesney; but I 
thought it was late for Sir Robert to be out. I 
persuaded him to have some tea directly we got 
home." 

" Thank you, Sophy ; the best thing you could 
do for him. He usually rebels against such at- 
tentions. I shall put him under your care I 
think." 
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'' Oh I I sliall be so glad. Sir Robert Chesney 
and I have arranged a long walk for to-morrow. 
We are going to look at tlie monuments in Long- 
Blakeley Church." 

'' Sophy/^ said Jane Bentley, ^^ is not that too 
far for Sir Robert? It is four miles. Miss 
Chesney.^' 

" Oh no, Jane, the walk will not hurt Father ; 
if Sophy will not allow him to stand about in a 
cold church too long.*' 

'^ Sophy will promise to be very careful. Miss 
Chesney -" said Sophia Bentley. 
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time^ not only liberal but extremely charitable in 
her estimate of Mr. Gximming. She thought 
him a harmless oddity, to be laughed at, rather 
than avoided, and she frequently joined with Mrs. 
Gumming herself in commentiug on his peculi- 
arities, and occasionally in quizzing them. It 
^as very natural that Sophia, thus encouraged 
"by Mr. Gnmming^s wife, should, when Mrs. Ghim- 
ming was not present, play Mr. Gumming off for 
the amusement of her other friends. And, to 
compensate for this wickedness, she would, when 
alone with Mr. Gumming, coax and patronize 
him in her pretty, thoughtless way ; a way, how- 
ever, which touched his leaden sensibilities to a 
&r greater degree than she contemplated, or 
would have approved of. As by the bodily 
Gtunming garlic and onions were esteemed the 
daintiest of comestibles, so to the spiritual Gnm- 
ming was flattery the most delicious season- 
ing of social intercourse. To anything in the 
shape of a compliment, however indirect, or how- 
ever disguised, his usually dull perception was 
keenly alive; no praise, however undeserved. 
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however exaggerated^ was too much for him to 
swallow and digest. That Sophia Bentley knew 
of this weakness^ that she made a plaything of it^ 
we must not deny ; that Mr. Gumming returned 
her mockery with unfeigned approbation of him- 
self^ and unconcealed admiration of her^ was eyi- 
dent to any one who watched his countenance^ 
when she was present^ or listened to his pane- 
gyrics when she was absent. 

The walk to Long Blakeley did not result in 
much incense for Mr. Gumming, or much amuse- 
ment, at Mr. Gumming's expense, to Miss Sophia. 
Sir Robert Chesney, being rather deaf, and not 
haying a touch of satire in his composition, would 
not haye appreciated such pastime. Moreoyer, 
Sir Robert kept Miss Sophia's attention and 
tongue pretty closely engaged during the walk, 
asking aU sorts of questions, agricultural and 
topographical; and making quiet, sensible re- 
marks, to which she was fain to listen. In short 
on this occasion Sophia Bentley came to the tacit 
conclusion that Mr. Gumming was de trop, and 
Mr. Gumming told his wife, when he got home, 
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that Sophia was "a bit of a tuft-hunter/' and 
that Sir Robert was a ^^pragmatical old bore/' 

Mr. Gumming was somewhat appeased the 
next day. It was Sunday, and every one from 
Gk)ssett Grange (the invalid excepted) attended 
both services at Fairboume Church. As Mr. 
Grumming was sole oflSciator, he could not but 
consider this as a personal compliment to himself. 
We will make no remark on the character of 
Mr. Gnmming's ministrations or the quality of 
his sermons. Charity leads us to conclude that 
a man's defects in those matters must be in- 
voluntary. 

The next day, both Mr. and Mrs. Gumming 
called at Gossett Grange, and both visited the 
patient ; but not together. Mr. Gumming went 
upstairs first; and, when he descended, Mrs. 
Gumming went. Sophia and Jane Bentley were 
present during both interviews; Sophia man- 
aged to enliven the first a little, a very little; 
and the second (Mrs. Gumming' s interview) did 
not need enlivening. Her manner was nice and 
cheerful in a sick-room, and she knew very well 

VOL. I. K 
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how to talk to^ and feel for^ a sick person. Robert 
Chesnej saw and appreciated at once the many 
points that were good about Mrs. Gumming^ 
and exerted himself to show her that he did so. 

When the Gummings left^ Sophia Bentley 
walked with them for part of their way home, 
and was delighted when Mrs. Gmnming launched 
forth into enthusiastic admiration of Mr. Ches- 
ney. Sophia joined of course; but Mr. Gam- 
ming did not like it. Mr. Gamming never liked 
to hear any man admired by women ; he did not 
look amiably either at his wife or Sophia on 
this occasion; he said nothing depreciatory of 
Mr. Chesney, but he snorted and gesticulated 
with unusual vehemence as he walked along; 
and very frequently he spat upon the earth; 
more frequently than could have been necessary, 
we think, even for him. 

When Sophia Bentley parted with Mr, and 
Mrs. Gumming to return home, Mr. Gumming 
presented only two fingers of his hand for her 
to touch, and Mrs. Gumming said something a 
little snappishly about Sophia having neglected 
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iihem (tte Gammings) of late, and about "new 
Iriends/^ Sophia replied with some excuse about 
^^ household duties/' and tripped away. Sophia 
lelt the accusation nevertheless. Mr. Gum- 
ming's moroseness to his wife gave way when 
le saw that Sophia was hurt. He almost for^ 
gave his wife for her admiration of Robert 
Chesney. 

On the same afternoon, Edmund Bentley rode 
over to Lorton Farm, nine miles distant. This 
was by appointment. He was to meet Mr. Ver- 
riker there, and to advise him about the purchase 
of the hunter which Edmund Bentley had been 
once in treaty for himself. The animal was duly 
inspected, and it was agreed by both inspectors 
that he could not then be called sound ; but that 
with a month^s treatment and a summer's run he 
might become a valuable horse. Mr. Verriker, 
after much negotiation, bought the horse for 
just half what the owner had first asked for him, 
and the animal was at once consigned to the 
care of Mr. Dunks, a veterinary surgeon at 
Fairboume, who undertook to 'put him to rights' 

e2 
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in less tlian a month. It would seem that 
Mr. Verriker and Edmund Bentley were inclined 
to fraternize ; for when^ after their meetings the 
latter returned to Gossett Grange^ he announced 
that Mr. Verriker was coming to stay there the 
next day (Tuesday) and to remain till Saturday, 
when Mr. Bentley's aunt and elder sister were 
expected home, and when the house would be 
full. 

The morrow came, and with it Mr. Verriker, 
who certainly, during his stay at Gossett Grange, 
did everything he could, and it was not a little, 
for the enlivenment of the party. With his high 
spirits, and his experience of the world, added 
to his genuine good-nature, Mr. Verriker soon 
established himself as a favourite with all parties 
at the Grange; even the lofty demeanour of 
Alice Chesney was lowered, and the staid reserve 
of Jane Bentley was relaxed for him. With the 
others he could not fail to be popular ; and as 
to Bobert Chesney, he still looked upon ^Guss 
Verriker ' as an old Mend. Nevertheless, during 
the four days of Mr. Verriker^s stay at the 
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Grange, both. Eobert Chesney and certain other 
observant persons were struck with two features 
in his disposition. His gaiety sometimes ap- 
proached to recklessness, sometimes it vanished 
altogether and was supplanted by an air of 
melancholy or, it might be, remorse. 

Mr. Verriker, as was natural during his stay, 
made daily visits to Pairbourne, to inspect the 
horse which he had purchased. One or two of 
the Grange party always accompanied him, and 
Sophia Bentley in particular took two oppor- 
tmiities of setting herself right in her alleged 
neglect of Mrs. Gumming. It happened too 
that Mr. Gumming, who accounted himself to be 
a judge of horses, spent some portion of each 
day about Mr. Dunks^s premises. In fact, when 
one of Mr. Gumming^s daily lounging fits was 
on him, he was sure to be either at Mr. Dunks^s 
forge, or at the village post-oflSce. Thus it came 
to pass that Mr. Gumming was introduced to 
Mr. Verriker, and consulted by Mr. Verriker 
about Dunks^s professional character, and about 
the horse. Mr. Gumming was gratified by this, 
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and still more gratified to get some one to listen 
to his own boasts of ancient prowess in the field, 
or skill on the road. In short, Mr. Gumming 
took very kindly to Mr. Verriker, and at length 
invited Mr. Verriker to stay at Onion Cottage 
(Mr. Gumming^ s house) for a few days, when 
his visit to the Grange should expire. And 
Mr. Verriker accepted this invitation, limiting 
his acceptance, however, to three days, after 
which he had an engagement elsewhere. Mr. 
Verriker was, upon this, fain to call on Mrs. 
Gumming, and to Onion Cottage he went. There 
he found Sir Robert Chesney and Sophia Bent- 
ley, with whom he had walked to Fairboume, 
and for whom, on their return thence, he was to 
have waited outside the village. 

Mr. Verriker was fond of children, and soon 
ingratiated himself with Mrs. Gumming by romp- 
ing with hers. She indorsed her husband^s in- 
vitation very cordially, and in due sequence the 
hno from the Grange returned thither. This was 
on Friday, and, therefore, Mr. Verriker's visit to 
the Gummings was to commence on the morrow. 
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Some points of discussion arise here, just as 
they arose that same Friday evening in Robert 
Chesney's room. The first is, ^'What could 
have induced gay Guss Verriker to accept an 
invitation to Onion Cottage ?^^ Miss Chesney was 
reKeved from attendance at the whist-table that 
evening ; Mr. Verriker had taken her place ; so 
she was with her brother and Jane Bentley. She 
suggested as an answer to the aforesaid question, 
that Mr. Verriker was '^ very much interested 
about his horse, and wanted to be near it a day 
or two longer. He is of a speculative turn, you 
know, Robert.^' 

" Yes, he is /' said Robert Chesney. " You are 
right there, Alice ; but that does not quite satisfy 
me. I can understand Verriker^s resting here for 
a season, where you and I have been so happy, 
Alice ; but I can^t understand his promised repose 
' at Onion Cottage.^' 

'^ He is fond of children, I hear,^^ said 
Miss Chesney. " Perhaps they are the attrac- 
tion.^' 

'^ But, Miss Chesney,^^ said Jane Bentley, ^' he 
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accepted the invitation to Strawberry Cottage, 
before he knew that there were any children 
there. Sophy told me so." 

'' Strawberry Cottage ! Jane. I thought it was 
Onion Cottage. Surely none of us have been 
calling the place by a wrong name, in the pre- 
sence too of its occupants ? " 

" It would not ofifend them, if you had. Miss 
Chesney. The story of the two names is this. 
The place used to be famous for its strawberry- 
garden, and was called Strawberry Cottage. In 
the first year of Mr. Gumming's occupation, he 
converted the whole kitchen-garden into an onion- 
bed. I believe that Mrs. Gumming objected, and 
that there was a domestic quarrel : and that the 
servants and people got hold of the story, and 
called the place Onion Cottage. And now Mr. 
Gumming considers the popular change of name 
a compliment to his taste, and adopts it himself. 
Edmund had a note from him the other day, 
dated ' Onion Cottage.'" 

" This, ladies," exclaimed Robert Chesney, 
laughing heartily at Jane Bentley's explanation. 
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'^this is a matter of taste, and quite foreign to 
our main subject. We were studying Guss Ver- 
riker and his procUvities. I wish J. B. would 
inform us whether Guss has the ' bump of con- 
centratiyeness ?^" 

'^ Yes, he has, Mr. Chesney, I have noticed it ; ^^ 
said Jane Bentley. 

''And how does J. B. interpret that bump?^' 
asked Mr. Chesney. " Does it mean that a man 
win try at nothing without succeeding V 

'' Oh no,'' said Jane Bentley ; '' it means that 
he will try only for one thing at a time, and that, 
whatever he does or seems to do, it will have 
reference to one object.'' 

''And if the concentrative man fails in his 
one object. Miss Bentley, what does he do 
next?" 

" He turns to some other object. Sir, I suppose." 

"He does not commit suicide then. Miss 
Bentley?" 

"Not unless he has ' destructiveness' very 
large and ' self esteem' very deficient, Sir, and 
' constructiveness' altogether wanting." 
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'' Ah, I see^ you balance matters^ so that if yon 
are found to be wrong in your prognostications, 
you have a way left of proving that you were 
partiaUy right." 

'^ That is phrenology. Sir. I only tell you what 
I have read. I don^t give any opinion myself, 
except that Mr. Yerriker has what the books call 
the organ of concentrativeness/' 

'' And, if J. B. wiU excuse me, I think I may 
venture to say that the books must be wrong. I 
don^t believe that Verriker is going to Strawberry 
Hill (Cottage, I mean) for any other purpose than 
to get rid of three days of superfluous time. Is 
that concentrativeness. Miss Bentley t" ^ 

'^ No, Sir, I should not call it so ; but perhaps 
a phrenologist would/^ 

" It has its one object,^^ said Alice Chesney; — 
" idleness.'^ 

^'But idleness is only the avoidance of an 
object,^^ said Robert Chesney. 

^' Or perhaps a mask for one,^^ said Jane Bentley. 
And the subject dropped. 

Next day. Miss Barnes and Lucy Bentley ar- 
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rived at Gossett Grange; and Mr, Verriker 
adjourned from Gx)ssett Grange to Strawberry 
Cottage, as Jane Bentley would persist in calling 
it. We will follow Mr. Verriker. 

The Gummings were hospitably inclined, and 
they made an effort to entertain Mr. Verriker ; — 
an effort stccording to their lights. On Saturday 
evening, the wealthy Mr. Thorn was the only 
additional guest, and by Mr. Gumming's direc- 
tion, Mr. Thorn took Mrs. Gumming in to dinner. 
This outrage on his due precedence was not the 
kind of thing to offend Mr, Verriker. He exerted 
himself to amuse Mrs. Gumming all dinner-time, 
and after dinner to spoil, and cater for, the three 
little girls, in pink and white, who entered the 
apartment. 

"When Mrs. Gumming and her daughters retired, 
Mr. Gumming addressed himself exclusively to 
Mr. Thorn, desiring to know the newest parti- 
culars of Mr. Thorn's well-known domestic trouble, 
the insubordination of his nephew and presump- 
tive heir. It appeared that Dick (that was the 
nephew) had left Mr. Thorn's house and could 
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not be heard of. Mr. Thorn spoke of Dick not 
angrily, but rather affectionately and regretfully. 

Mr. Gumming remarked that Dick might be 
excused save for his personal rudeness to his 
uncle. That was ^^baad, very baad.^' He (Mr. 
Gumming) was disposed to look leniently on mere 
juvenile folly: — he himself must confess to having 
been rather ' faast^ when at Oxford : but disobe- 
dience and insolence were quite different things ; 
— '^ baad, very baad ! '^ 

Mr. Verriker, hearing Mr. Gumming entitle 
himself an Oxonian, ventured to ask what College 
he was of. 

" I was not at any Caalege, Mr. Benniker ; I 
was at New Inn Hall. I preferred it. More liberty 
there, Mr. Benniker, than at the Caaleges.^^ 

Mr. Verriker was silenced; and next attempted 
a diversion on the subject of Mr. Gumming^s port, 
which he pronounced excellent. 

"Aaught to be, Mr. Benniker. Paid six guineas 
a dozen for it,^^ said Mr. Gumming, producing a 
detonation between his right hand and thigh. 

Mr. Verriker shortly left the dining-room, pre- 
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ferring the society of Mrs. and the Misses Gum- 
ming to that of Mr. Gumming and Mr. Thorn. 
The two latter conversed long and late in the 
dining-room. When they arrived in the drawing- 
room it was merely that Mr. Thorn might say 
'good-night' to Mrs. Gumming, and that the 
latter might take leave to retire to her nursery. 

Mr. Verriker, closeted now with Mr. Gumming, 
found him particularly sociable and communica- 
tive, though his utterances were spasmodic and 
occasionally indistinct. 

'^ Wealthy maan, Mr. Thaam ! Maan of praa- 
perfcy ! !B^aade his will yesterday ! Saw Sykes '' 
(the local solicitor) " gaaing to Fairbourne Hall " 
(Mr. Thorn's house). '^ Sykes taald me whaat he 
was gaaing for ; — taald me as good 1 Sure to have 
cut aafif Dick ! Serves Dick right ! Baad, very 
baiEkd ! Mr. Thaam very fond of Phoebe ! Stood for 
our two laast girls, Mr. Benniker ! Sends us pre- 
sents every daay, Mr. Benniker! Those ducks 
caame from Fairbourne Hall I Caapital ducks I 
Haardly stuflSng enough, though ! Must tell 
Phcebe about thaat ! Good maanager, Phcebe, in 
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the general waay, though ! Good maanager ! So 
punctual ! Never wrong a daay about her con- 
finements, Mr. Benniker ! Never has the nurse a 
daay too soon I Mr. Thaam out of spirits this 
evening! Faailing faast ! Wants stamina; Phoebe 
siwiys so." 

The next day was Sunday, and was somewhat 
rainy. Nevertheless, all the party from G-ossett 
Grange (Aunt Lucy and Sister Lucy included) 
were twice at Fairboume Church, and that led to 
a partial reunion with the lively Mr, Verriker. 
In the evening Mr. Thorn, though too unwell to 
attend church, was again a guest at Strawberry 
Cottage. 

Monday came, and on Monday afternoon Sophia 
Bentley walked over to Fairboume alone, to call 
on her friend Mrs. Gumming. Mrs. Gumming 
was either not very well that day, or else rather 
cross. She received Sophia with an aflFectation 
of surprise, and an insinuation that Strawberry 
Cottage must have some novel attraction if Sophia 
could find her way there twice in four days. 

Sophia would not see the meaning of this, and 
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presently Mrs. Gximming grew more genial and 
XJonfidential. The burden of her discourse was 
the praise and honour of Mr. Verriker, but on 
that subject Sophia was so reticent as to cause 
fresh irritation and suspicion to Mrs. Gumming. 
At length Mrs. Gumming roundly asserted her 
conviction that there was some secret understand- 
ing between Sophia and Mr. Verriker, and warned 
Sophia of the danger of deception in such matters. 
Now, had Sophia Bentley been laden with such a 
secret, and had she then and there confided it to 
Mrs. Gumming rather than to her own relations, 
it is more than probable that Mrs. Gumming^s 
good-nature would have led her to view the situa- 
tion with friendly interest and encouragement. 
Mrs. Gumming secretly disliked all the Bentleys, 
except Sophia ; but Sophia she loved in her way, 
a way that did not tolerate any kind of conceal- 
ment on Sophia^s part. When, therefore, on the 
present occasion, Sophia first laughed at Mrs. 
Gumming^s imputation, then emphatically denied 
it, and then burst out crying, Mrs. Gumming^s 
suspicions waxed only stronger. She slightly 
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changed the direction of her attack^ but bated 
nothing of its severity. 

Though Mr. Yerriker^ she said^ might have 
given Sophia no encouragement^ she (Mrs. Grmi- 
ming) felt sore^ from Sophia's manner and her 
tears^ that Sophia was not indifferent to Mr. Ver- 
riker. 

Sophia could say no more. She admitted that^ 
in common with others at Gossett Grange, and in 
common with Mrs. Gumming herself, she liked 
Mr. Verriker very much, but of any deeper feel- 
ing she was unconscious. And there can be no 
doubt that Sophia Bentley spoke the truth. 

Mrs. Gumming now began to feel that she had 
gone too far with Sophia, and she begged her 
forgiveness ; and, that being easily obtained, she 
asked Sophia not to say anything at the Grange 
about their "little misunderstanding.^' Sophia 
promised ; and as it was getting dusk, and as it 
was tea-time in Mrs. Gumming's nursery, Sophia 
rose to go. 

Just at that moment Mr. Verriker came in, and 
Mrs. Gumming, either burying all her suspicions. 
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or else determining to give them some appear- 
ance of justice, promptly and smilingly asked 
Mr. Verriker if he would mind escorting Sophia 
home. Mr. Verriker was ^^only too happy/' 
He said it and he looked it; looked it so 
well, that the moment he and Sophia Bentley 
quitted Strawberry Cottage, Mrs. Gumming^s 
&ce again lowered. Her jealousy had taken 
another direction now. Mr. Verriker had shown 
himself too pleased to quit her and go off with 
Sophia. 

To make matters worse, Mr. Verriker and So- 
phia found it darker than they expected, and the 
road being rough, Sophia accepted Mr. Verriker^s 
arm. They had just quitted the village, and were 
turning a comer of the laoe, when they saw a 
figure standing a little way ahead. They drew 
nearer; it was Mr. Gumming ! Probable it was, 
I think, that Mr. Gumming was so stationed at 
the turn of the lane that he might give Sophia 
Bentley the very escort in which Mr. Verriker 
was engaged. He would not, perhaps, have 
offered her his arm ; that he had never done yet 

VOL. I. L 
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in 1^ tbeir walks; he did not think it quite 
" praaper/' 

If Mr. Gamming felt any snrprise at his solitude 
being thus invaded by two persons^ he concealed 
it; bat about his chagrin there was no doubt. 
He did not, he did not tiy to, conceal that. He 
did not say " good eTening** to Sophia, though 
he had not seen her before that day, save through 
the post-office window when she passed towards 
Strawberry Cottage. He did not speak to Sophia 
at all. To her companion he said, " Eh I it's you, 
is it, Mr. Benniker?'' and so he passed home- 
wards. 

When Mr. Gumming reached Strawberry Cot- 
tage, his wife was summoned from the nursery, 
where she was giving her children their tea, to 
Ids presence. Mrs. Ghimming stood in great fear 
of her husband at certain times : she saw by his 
face now, that one of those times was at hand, but 
she also saw a means of evading the storm. 

Her husband first inquired what she meant by 
allowing Sophia Bentley to leave the house at 
that time of night without a "praaper escaart''? 
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Mrs. Gumming replied tliat she could not prevent 
it, as Mr. Gumming was out of the way, but that 
she never wished to see Sophia Bentley within 
her doors again. This ruse diverted the anger 
of Mr. Gumming, and immediately he and hia 
^ wife joined in cordial denunciations of Mr. Ver- 
riker, of Sophia Bentley, of all the Bentleys. 

It was fortunate that, before Mr. Verriker's 
return, an hour and more was left for this kind of 
combustion and explosion; fortunate, also, that 
on this day the Gummings had three new guests 
to dinner. It served to keep in check the senti- 
ments of the host and hostess, about the Bentleys, 
at all events, and it prevented the necessity of 
their conversing much with Mr. Verriker. 

Mrs. Gumming did not allow her children to 
come down to dessert that evening. The guests 
were, Mr. Thorn of course, and Messrs. Boiler, 
Spratt, and Timmins. They were all three agri- 
culturists and parishioners; but little need be 
said of them here. Mr. Boiler was a wealthy, and 
reputed to be a very careful man. He had appa- 
rently more teeth than are usually allotted to the 

l2 
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human animal^ and with these he seemed to mas- 
ticate all his words before he could give them 
utterance. He talked a good deal to Mr. Yer- 
riker, and contradicted everything that Mr. Ver- 
riker said ; contradicted it either directly or in- 
ferentially. In replying to any remark, he always 
begun his response with the same formula. For 
instance, if the day had been fine, and you ven- 
tured to observe it, Mr. Boiler would reply, " I 
don^t know, Fm sure,'^ and then he would add 
something to the effect that '' the morning had 
been cloudy," or that " it would rain to-morrow,^' 
something always short of a direct assent. If by 
any chance Mr. Boiler was ever prevailed upon to 
say the word ^^ yes," it was with great reluctance, 
the reluctance being shown by his mouthing and 
masticating the word till the ear could hardly re- 
cognise it. Mr. Verriker complained that, during 
conversation, Mr. Boiler had a disagreeable trick 
of spluttering in your face. We think it not un- 
likely. 

Mr. Spratt was a youth, a very uncouth one 
too, and offensively conceited. He was a great 
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admirer of the Rev. Mr. Gumming, whose habit 
of staring he successfiilly imitated, only that 
Mr. Spratt's eyes, instead of being small, and re- 
sembling those of a dead codfish, were very large, 
and reminded you of two green and Uvely goose- 
berries. 

Mr. Timmins was also a youth; but well-be- 
haved and deferential. Mrs. Gumming did not 
like Mr. Timmins so well as Mr. Spratt. Mr. 
Timmins was supposed to be an admirer, though 
a distant and humble one, of Jane Bentley ; and 
Mrs. Gumming had reasons for beUeving it. Mrs. 
Gumming did not like Jane Bentley. 

Next morning, immediately after breakfast, 
Mr. Verriker bade a not very sad adieu to Straw- 
berry Cottage. If he got away without insult, it 
could hardly be said that he did not experience 
some rudeness. Mr. Gumming's extension of 
two fingers at parting could not be called less 
than rudeness, and the exercise of Mr. Gum- 
ming's fancied eye-power was ofiensive. 

Mr. Yerriker left Strawberry Cottage in a fly. 
He asked that if any letters arrived for him, they 
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migbt be forwarded to the White Hart Hotels 
Meriden. He left no directions with Mr. Ghim- 
ming about the horse that remained at Dnnks's. 
When Mr. Verriker drove oflF, Mrs. Gamming 
suggested to her husband that he should run up 
the village after the Aj, and see whether it took 
the turn to (jossett Grange. Mr. Gumming 
obeyed. He came back with the intelligence 
that ' Mr. Benniker ' had gone to (jossett Gbange. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

Me. Veerikbb went to Gossett Grange. He staid 
there nearly two hours. He saw every one in the 
house^ but to no one did he mention a word about 
his recent visit to the Gummings. Robert Ches- 
ney alone tried to bring the subject forward, but 
he failed. His belief was that Guss had found 
some reason to feel ashamed of going there. 
Mr. Verriker asked Edmund Bentley to look 
after the horse he had left at Dunks^s. He 
made fiirther acquaintance with Miss Barnes and 
Lucy Chesney. He saw Sophia Chesney alone 
for only five minutes, and then he went on to 
Meriden. 
Before I relate what passed between Mr. 
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Verriker and Sophia Bentky dnrmg that five 
minates, I mnst relate what had passed between 
them the eyeniiig befoie, when, after meeting 
Mr. (jamming in the lane, they had walked to- 
gether to Grossett Grange. 

Mr. Verriker loyed Sophia Bentley; loyed her 
honestly^ deeply^ and sincerely ; and he had told 
her so as they walked in the solemn moonlight. 
Whether he was right in telling her^ I will not 
decide. My doubt arises from the fact that he 
qualified his confession by these tmusual words,- 
'^ I have told you the truths Miss Bentley^ because 
I could not help telling you. I don't ask you 
for any promise ; no, not for a word of encour- 
agement, in return. I have no right to either, 
and you have given me no reason to hope for 
cither. I have explained to you fuUy how I am 
situated, and you must see that it is impossible 
for me to make you a reasonable oflFer under pre- 
sent circumstances. If I am ever able to do so, 
it must be by controlling the intention now. K 
you never cast a thought hereafter on this confes- 
sion or on me, I shall not complain ; I shall not 
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even tlunk myself entitled to complain. I don^t 
ask you to answer me; I merely ask you to for- 
bear saying that you blame me, or that you 
ignore my sincerity .'' 

'^I do not blame you, Mr. Yerriker; I believe 
you to have spoken sincerely; but I must tell you 
that this announcement is wholly unexpected by 
me, and has been wholly unwished for. The dif- 
ference between your position and mine would 
alone have been enou^ to have prevented me 
ever dreaming of such a thing. I know not what 
more to say. ' If you expect me to say more, it 
cannot be now, nor without speaking first to my 
brother and sisters.^' 

'^I wish you to say no more. Miss Bentley. 
You have said all I can expect; you have not 
said what I deprecated. Thank you. Miss Bent- 
ley. I would express myself more as I feel, but 
your unselfishness makes it a point of honour 
that I should be silent. I wish you to be quite 
aware. Miss Bentley, that if you do not blame me 
for saying what I have, other people would.'^ 

" You do not blame yourself, Mr. Verriker 1" 
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''No! But I have no right to expect that 
others would appreciate a sincerity which I havo 
no means of proving/' 

"I am in doubt on one point, Mr. Verriker, 
still. It has only this moment struck me/' 

" Name it, if you choose. Miss Bentley . I can 
only promise that if I say anything on the sub^ 
ject, it shall be the truth/' 

'' You have placed me under a sort of obligation, 
not to mention what has passed between us. My" 
doing so might injure you ; and, on other grounds^ 
I have hardly a right to repeat a mere profession 
to which I have given no answer. It looks like 
a secret of yours, Mr. Verriker, confided to a 
friend. But, at the same time, the secret is of 
such a nature that I must not promise you to 
keep it, should my conscience ever reproach me 
for doing so." 

'' I do not ask you to keep it. Miss Bentley. 
It is quite at your discretion to name it to any one 
whom you ought to trust. I would rather, how- 
ever, that it was not named in the house which 
we have just left." 
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''It never shall be, Mr. Verriker. I have 
learnt a lesson as to the wisdom of our old rule 
of a family keeping together and trusting one 
another. I think I will speak to Jane on this 
subject, if you do not forbid me. With that, I 
shaU be at ease.^' 

''I only thank you, for wishing to be more 
considerate of my feelings than I should have 
asked you to be. Miss Bentley. I would rather 
that you spoke to your sister than not." 

''Thank you, Mr. Verriker. I may, indeed, 
say now, that I believe you to be sincere." 

"And may I make one more request. Miss 
Bentley ? I shall call at the Grange to-morrow. 
If I have a chance of speaking to you, will you 
then tell me, whether, after consulting your sister, 
you and she acquit me of blame ?" 

" I will tell you that, Mr. Verriker. If I miss 
seeing you, Jane or I will write to you." 

Next morning, when Sophia Bentley spoke to 
Mr. Verriker, it was in these terms : — 

" I have told everything that passed yesterday 
to Jane, Mr. Verriker. She bids me tell you that 
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she does not blame yoa ; neither do I blame yoa, 

Mr. Vemker. We both believe you to h*^ 

been sincere/' 

''Then we part. Miss Bentlejl We may 

say for how long. There is nothing to'T^^ 

you. If I am bound, time alone can pror^ 

Farewell.'' 

to 




" And God bless you, Mr. Verriker. You sp- 
of time. Remember that time is a precious 
a test of more things than one." 

And thus it was that gay Ouss Verriker pass^^®^ 

^^^A ft 

out again into the wilderness. But there wi 
thought in his heart, and a motto in his memoi 
which abode with him for years. Perhaps to^^^^* 
that honest, simple girl's blessing was recorde^^^ 
in his favour where months and years count bic:^^^ 
as moments. 

Aunt Lucy and Miss Lucy Bentley have beei 
three days at Gossett Grange without being for^"^^' 
mally introduced to the reader. 

''Aunt Lucy," alias Miss Lucy Barnes, wa^^ 
one of those remarkable persons, who, whether* 
guided by principle or defended by circumstances^ , 
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never cliange their belief about anything. If you 
lad told Miss Barnes that, at her age, she was 
justified in lying in bed till it was light, on a cold 
winter's morning, she would have thought you 
fanciful. If you had told her that, on wet or 
snowy Sundays, she might be content with going 
once to Fairboume church, she would have 
thought you an unbeliever. If you had told her 
that Mr. Gumming, or any other clergyman, was 
less than a saint, she would have thought you a 
blasphemer. If you had insinuated that any one 
of her sister's children could possibly do or think 
anything wrong, she would have accounted you 
in&mous. But if you only avoided the particular 
articles of Miss Barnes's fixed and finite creed, 
there was no more considerate, sensible, and 
shrewd woman, in England or even Scotland, 
than Miss Barnes. And now, at this particular 
crisis, when Sir Robert and Miss Chesney were 
guests at Gossett Grange, if any one had sug- 
gested to Miss Barnes that she ought to preside 
at the dinner-table rather than rule in the kitchen, 
she would have evaded the idea as a good-natured 
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and mistaken compliment; but if any one had 
told her that one of her nieces ought to help her 
in the household work, or was not fit company for 
the highest in the land. Miss Barnes would have 
collapsed at such ignorance or presumption. 

And now of Lucy, the eldest Miss Bentley.- — 
She was two years older than her brother Ed- 
mund, four years older than her sister Sophia, 
and seven years older than Jane. In short, the 
very day of which we are writing was Lucy 
Bentley^s birthday, and she was now twenty-five. 
She was a handsome woman, taller than either 
Sophia or Jane, and, with the exception of a cer- 
tain family likeness, was different from both. 
With less beauty than Sophia, she had more 
beauty than Jane. Her figure was far less per- 
fect than Janets, and not so well set off by dress, 
but it was a fine figure notwithstanding. The 
main feature in Lucy Bentley^s character was 
simple, unsuspecting, good-nature. She had not 
Sophia^s quickness and ardour, nor Janets reflec- 
tive wisdom, but she was warm-hearted and 
sensible. It was supposed that she had had 
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what is called a disappointment^ and that she had 
not got over it. Mrs. Gumming went so far as 
to assert that Lucy Bentley was under some tacit 
engagement at this moment^ which could never 
come to anything^ and that she was very foolish 
to have refused a very good oflTer of which Mi^s. 
Gumming knew the particulars. We are not 
about to investigate these particulars. All we 
will say is that if Lucy Bentley was suffering 
either &om disappointment or suspense^ no one^ 
less fully informed than Mrs. Gumming^ would 
have guessed it. 

To return to Sophia Bentley. — ^Mr. Verriker 
was not the first of her admirers, nor, in many 
seeming qualifications, the most desirable. On 
two previous occasions Sophia had, much to her 
surprise, found that estimable, practical, steady- 
going men might fall desperately in love after a 
very short acquaintance. She was not therefore 
so very much, or so girlishly, surprised by Mr. 
Verriker's declaration, as to make it supposable 
that the flattery which it implied would bias her 
ulterior judgment. The question which she asked 
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herself when he was gone was, '^ did she, could 
she, return his aflFection V* The answer was " I 
am not in love with Mr, Verriker, but he has the 
power to make me love him, if he knows how to 
use it." And what did Jane Bentley think of 
this affair ? Had she been in her sister^s place, 
it is morally certain that, whatever her feelings 
might have been, she would have ignored Mr. 
Verriker's ideas altogether; she would have re- 
fused to listen to any statement implying his at- 
tachment. Yes; Jane Bentley could tyrannize 
over herself, she could handle her own heart, and 
still its beatings, with a grasp of iron ; but think- 
ing for Sophy, sweet, tender, loving Sophy, was 
a very different thing to thinking for herself. 
No breath of chiller air, no shadow of a cloud 
should ever fall on Sophy^s spirit, if Jane could 
ward them off. 

On the third day after Mr. Verriker's departure, 
Robert Chesney had a letter from him. It was 
chiefly a letter of inquiry as to Robert Chesney's 
progress, but the answer, and any other letters 
that might arrive at Fairboume post-office for 
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Mr. Verriker, were to be forwarded to No. — 
Grosvenor Square. Mr. Verriker was, in fact, 
leaving Meriden the very day on which he wrote, 
and he was going to London, 

This allnsion to Fairboume post-office reminds 
me that I onght to give some account of that 
institution ; more especially as it owed its founda- 
tion to the zeal and forethought of Mr. Gumming. 
Previous to the Gumming sera, the people of 
Fairboume and its neighbourhood used to send 
and get their letters how they could ; send them 
to, or get them from, Linton, a place six miles 
distant. Now, there was a walking-post from 
Linton to Fairbourne and onward to Gossett 
Grange : also there was a kind of branch-post- 
office at Fairboume, supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. It was kept by a carpenter and his 
wife, at a cottage; and the carpenter^s shop 
adjoined the cottage. The way the machine 
worked was this : — The walking postman was 
bound to deliver all letters between Linton and 
Gt)8sett Grange at those houses on his direct 
route to which they were directed, and he was 

VOL. I. M 
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expected to finish liis morning task and be at 
Gossett Grange before eleven o'clock. He was 
an illiterate man^ this postman^ and needed some 
assistance in arranging his letters in due se- 
quence, and even in reading their addresses : so 
the first house he visited in Fairboume was 
always Strawberry Cottage ; and there, either Mr. 
or Mrs. Gumming were sure to be at home and 
would condescend personally not only to select 
their own letters, but to arrange the residue of 
the postman's bundle for him. There was al- 
ways a number of letters for houses out of the 
main route, houses like Fairboume Hall, for 
instance. These were to be left at the carpen- 
ter's cottage till Mr. Thorn or Mr. anybody chose 
to send for them. There were always also a few 
letters for Gossett Grange, especially now that 
the Chesneys were there. 

When this final bundle had been delivered, the 
postman returned to Fairboume and did half a 
day's work in Mr. Gumming's garden. He 
started back to Linton at four o'clock in the 
evening; taking no letters but such as mean- 
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while had been posted at Higgs^s, the carpenter^s, 
or were afterwards put into his (the postman^s) 
hands on the road to Linton. The letter-box at 
Higgs's was not one of those official structures, 
commonly so called, but a plain deal table which • 
stood under a window and near the cottage door, 
which door was generally open, so that, if the 
Fairboume people had been dishonest, or Mrs. 
Higgs not vigilant, the letters might have easily 
been stolen. However, besides the honesty of 
the people and the eyes of Mr. Higgs, there was 
one other safeguard, but only a temporary one, 
for the Fairboume letters. The aforesaid win- 
dow, under which the letters lay, commanded a 
very good view of the main street of the village, 
and the Rev. Mr. Gumming passed a good deal 
of his time at this window, chatting perhaps at 
times with Mrs. Higgs or with any chance caller 
at the post-office, but usually looking out of the 
window. Doubtless the Faii'boume letters wer6 
very safe while Mr. Gumming stood over them. 
■ 'About two o^clock of the day on which Mr. 
Verriker's letter arrived, the three Misses Bentlej 
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were in Mr. Chesney's room. He was propped 
up in bed, writing an answer to Mr. Verriker ; 
he conld write his own letters now. Sophia 
Bentley was waiting at this moment on Mr. 
Chesney; she was holding his inkstand. Sophia 
and Lucy had their bonnets on. They were 
going to walk with their aunt to Fairboume, to 
call on Mrs. Gumming and to post letters. They 
were waiting, in fact, for the letter which Mr. 
Chesney was writing. 

He had come to a conclusion, and had signed 
his name, when he said, rather wickedly, to his 
attendant :— 

'' There, that will do. Miss Sophy, unless you 
have any message to Verriker.^^ 

^'Kindest remembrances from us aU,'' said 
Sophia demurely. 

*^ And best wishes," added Jane emphatically. 

Mr. Chesney inserted the necessary postscript j 
and, still looking wicked, asked Sophia to be so 
kind as to direct and seal the letter for him. 
She did so instantly, without even the affectation 
of inquiring Mr. Verriker^s address. She had 
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heard it is tbe morning and she remembered 
it. 

Mrs. Barnes now came into the room for her 
two nieces. It was a fine day, but Mrs. Barnes 
was clad in a large waterproof cloak, with a hood 
attached thereto, for use in case of rain, but not 
ornamental in any case. On her nieces^ behalf 
she carried two pairs of goloshes and two silk 
umbrellas. These she would carry in defiance of 
all remonstrances, till she came home again or 
till the expected shower began to fall. 

Off they started to Fairboume and reached 
Strawberry Cottage in safety, Sophia running 
in to Higgs's as they passed, just to post the 
letters. 

It was Sophia^s idea going thus to Strawberry 
Cottage under the wing of her aunt and sister. 
Sophia did not wish to face Mrs. Gumming alone, 
just at present. Mrs. Gumming was at home 
and received her visitors with apparent cordiality. 
They were chatting freely when Mr. Gumming 
entered the room. He said, " Good maaming, 
Mrs. Fames, good maarning, Miss Fentley,^^ and 
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shook hands with both. To Sophia he said no- 
thing, but extended two fingers with a snort, 
and, glaring fixedly at her, he left the room. I 
am afraid that Mr. Gumming's demonstration 
did not tell on any of the party, except his wife, 
who was much impressed. The Misses Bentley 
seldom looked at Mr. Gumming's face, for fear he 
should at the same time look at them. Sophia 
especially had always avoided his gaze ; she had 
not liked it, even in the times when he had in- 
tended it to be complacent. Talking of Mr. 
Gumming's gaze, he had been dwelling much on 
that subject himself lately, both when alone and 
in conversations with his wife. He could never 
cease regretting that the evening, on which he 
had met Mr. Verriker and Sophia arm-in-arm,— 
that the evening was so dark as to have 
weakened and shrouded the extraordinary eye- 
power which he felt himself to have put forth on 
that occasion. Mr. Gumming explained to his 
wife that the reason why wrong-doers preferred 
darkness to light, was lost they should encounter 
the awful gaze of the righteous. 
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When Mr. Gumming, on the present occasion, 
left his wife's drawing-room, he strolled towards 
the post-office and .took his station at his fa- 
vourite window. After he had been there about 
five minutes, he called Mrs. Higgs from an inner 
chamber, and asked her if she had seen any one 
from the Grange in the village that evening. 

'^ Yes, Sir, one of the young ladies came in, all 
of a fluster, and left them letters. Her didn^t 
stop to speak.'' 

" Which of them was it, Mrs. Iggs." 

" The second, I think it were. Sir ; the shortest ; 
the one as comes this way so often." 

In a few days' time it was currently believed 
in Fairboume that Sophia Bentley was maintain- 
ing a clandestine correspondence with the Hon- 
ourable A. Verriker; also, that Mr. Verriker 
was in London, also that an elopement might 
shortly be expected. Mr. Boiler shook his head 
sagaciously, and wondered whether that chestnut 
horse that had been left at Dunks's had anything 
to do with the meditated abduction? Sophia 
Bentley was daring as an equestrian. 
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Soon afterwards, Mr. Spratt, having occasion 
to visit Meriden on business, took further occa- 
sion to make some inquiries about a gentleman 
named Verriker, who had been staying there. 
Mr. Spratt found that the gentleman in question 
had gone away, and paid his biU, but had left a 
horse in the stable of the White Hart, without 
any instructions as to what was to be done with 
it. Mr. Spratt conveyed these tidings forthwith 
to Mrs. Gumming. About this time it was ob- 
served that Mr. Gumming used to be out late at 
night, not, as of yore, taking supper with this or 
that parishioner, but loitering about the roads 
and lanes, particularly in the direction of Gossett 
Grange. 

To return to Miss Barnes and her nieces, calling 
upon Mrs. Gumming. After Mr. Gumming^s exit. 
Miss Barnes began to inquire tenderly about his 
health. It struck her sometimes that he had an 
anxious, careworn look ; she feared that he felt 
his duties to be too heavy ; she hoped that his 
rapidly -increasing family was not a burden on his 
mind ; — such nice children too ; — and then Miss 
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Barnes asked leave to see the baby. The baby 
was brought down; Miss Barnes nursed it and 
admired it very much, thought it more like its 
papa than any of the elder ones, especially about 
the eyes ; hoped that it would grow more like 
him still, — ''in mind as well as feature, Mrs. 
Gumming.'' Then the other children were intro- 
duced. Miss Barnes had a little present for each, 
purchased a week before, as she passed through 
Coventry. One toy, presented to Master Caleb 
Gumming, was a pantomimic representation of 
" the procession of Lady Godiva.'' Lucy Bentley 
arranged the procession and set it going for 
Master Gumming, also explaining so much of the 
legend as was necessary. The child irreverently 
likened "Peeping Tom'' to his own papa looking 
out of Higgs's window, which shocked Miss 
Barnes very much, and produced a short lecture 
from Mrs. Gumming. The lecture was to the 
effect that Peeping Tom's conduct was deceitful 
and improper, whereas there were no two things 
that papa more disapproved of than underhand 
dealing and impropriety of behaviour. The glance 
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at Sophia Bentley, which accompanied this re- 
mark, was not appreciated at the moment, but it 
was understood afterwards. Sophia had some 
idea that she was personally out of favour with 
Mr. and Mrs. Gumming, but she had no idea of 
tormenting herself any more on the subject. 

Miss Barnes and her nieces took leave of Mrs. 
Gumming. Miss Barnes was sorry not to have 
seen more of their '^ worthy pastor," but, doubt- 
less, she remarked, " he had more important 
duties, which took him too often from home 
and from his children." It was fortunate for 
Miss Barnes that Mrs. Gumming had not a spark 
of satire in her composition, otherwise Mrs. Gum- 
ming must have suspected Miss Barnes of quiz- 
zing her husband. Mrs. Gumming knew perfectly 
well how Mr. Gumming attended to his duties, 
and she also knew that he never took any notice 
of his children, except to tease or frighten them. 
Mrs. Gumming took Miss Barnes, not for a satir- 
ist, but for a very warm-hearted, credulous 
person; well-aflfected to the Church and to its 
ministers. Mrs. Gumming was nearly right about 
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Miss Barnes^ but both ladies were one day to 
modify some part of their creeds. 

Passing now over three more days, we will 
introduce our readers to Mr. Chesney*s room on 
the evening which concluded the fourth week of 
his captivity. 

''Miss Barnes," said Alice Chesney, "before 
we go, I must get you to teach me that gros-grain 
stitch of yours. It is such nice work for candle- 
light, and will do so well for some couvre-pi^ds 
that I have to make for my boudoir." 

'' It is very easy. Miss ; shall I show you now, 
or in the morning ? " 

" Not now, please. Aunt," said Sophia Bentley ; 
" your precepts will interfere with something that 
Mr. Ohesney is going to discuss for our amuse- 
ment. Besides, I can't bear the sight or sound 
of anything that tells us of Miss Chesney's going 
away." 

" Miss Chesney again, Sophy ! Really, you 
and Jane are incorrigible. It is time to go, 
when one is treated with such coldness and 
reserve." 
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" I will begin to call you Alice on Wednesday, 
then/' said Sophia ; '^ if you wiU stay/' 

'^ We must not, dear. Father is obliged to go, 
and I must go with him. Won't it comfort you 
to think I shall be very unhappy to leave you 
all?" 

" I hope you will bo a little unhappy, Alice ; 
and then there will be some chance of your 
coming here again. Sir Robert has promised to 
come, you know. I got that much by the walk 
he took me this morning." 

"The walk that you took him, Sophy, you 
mean," said Jane Bentley. * "I don't think Sir 
Robert would have gone primrose-hunting, ex- 
cept to please you." 

" Whether the primroses or Sophy were the 
attraction," said Miss Chesney, '^ you may be 
sure that, by going, he pleased himself. And 
it will be to please himself, and me, that 
he will come here again. I dare say we shall 
come on in the autumn, after the Hereford 
Festival." 

" You should come to the Birmingham Festival 
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this year. Miss/* observed Miss Barnes. " Bir- 
mingham is very near to us/* 

'^ A very good idea^ Miss Barnes. It will take 
with Father, I'll answer for it. But you remember 
the essential condition of our coming, Sophy ; 
that it cannot be till every one of you have been 
at Castle Delamare.** 

" I have secured two out of six already,** said 
Bobert Chesney ; " the two most difficult ones to 
move. I think I shall be able to secure all the 
rest, before I leave.** 

" Whom have you secured, Mr. Chesney ? 
Jane, of course ; but not Edmund, surely ? How 
can he leave ? ** said Sophia. 

^'It was all settled this morning, Sophy,** said 
Bobert Chesney. "Edmund is going to select 
and to start a steam-plough for me. There is a 
month in the summer, after hay-harvest, when 
his brother George can take his place ; when, he 
tells me, there is very little going on here.** 

'' And when there will be no ploughing any- 
where,** observed Jane. 

Upon my word, J. B. is too bad,** exclaimed 
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Robert Chesney, " dispelling my nascent agricnl- 

« 
tural schemes in that practical way. Pray, J. B., 

don^t they sow turnips in the summer V 

'^ Before hay-harvest, Sir/^ 

"Then I shall sow mine after hay-harvest. 
What do you say to that, Jane V^ 

"That you won^t have many. Sir, in the 
winter/^ 

" Ah, well ! J. B. is always teaching me some- 
thing I didn't know before.^' 

" And something which you did not expect to 
learn from her,'' added Alice Chesney. 

"Yes, indeed," said Robert Chesney,* "my 
time has not been lost at Gossett Grange. Pray 
do you understand agriculture, Sophy ? " 

" Enough to teach you. Sir, I think. But I 
want to know what you were going to say just 
now — ^when the crochet subject intervened ? I 
know it was something mischievous by your 
face." 

" And you like mischief, Sophy ? " 

" I like your mischief. Sir, when I am not the 
victim. I hope it was something about dear 
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Jane. It does me such good to have a laagh at 
Jane ; and it does her such good to be quizzed a 
Uttle/' 

'^ Dear Jane V^ said Miss Barnes. ^^ Sophy, I 
won't have Jane teased.^' 

^' Sophy must be excused this evening, Ma'am,^' 
said Robert Chesney. " She is suffering from 
depression of spirits, and wants a little excite- 
ment.^' 

^^ Sophy never suffers from anything of the 
kind. Sir, and never means to. She wants to 
hear that joke of yours, or rise, as you men some- 
times* call it," said Sophia. 

" We men don't like to be told of our peculiari- 
ties in that superb way. Miss Sophy. You ought 
to treat us more sympathetically. That is the 
way to correct our faults.'' 

'^ The way to spoil you all. Sir. Miss Chesney 
— Alice, I mean — and I were agreeing only this 
morning how foolish it was to spoil men." 

" The very thing that Alice and you will both 
be doing some day, Sophy. Pray where did you 
get your experience as to the inexpediency of 
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spoiling men ? I have heard something about 
one or two who did not supply you with in- 
stances. Remember, I know all your secrets, 
Sophy/' 

'^Yes; that is one way that Jane has been 
spoiling you in. Sir/' 

^^ Jane has told me nothing that you would not 
tell me yourself, Sophy/' 

'^ No, Sophy," said Jane ; '' remember what you 
said to me yesterday on that very subject, that you 
would not mind telling Mr. Chesney anything." 

'^But I did not tell you to repeat it, Jane; 
especially when I am arguing with Mr. Chesney. 
Was that fair now of Jane? Miss Chesney — 
Alice, I mean, — I appeal to you." 

^^ I don't think you very much injured, Sophy," 
said Miss Chesney. 

^' Well, then, Jane and I will make it up. But 
if I choose to quarrel with Mr. Chesney, and 
Jane helps him, you will help me, won't you, 
Alice ?" 

^^Most undoubtedly, Sophy, dear!" rejoined 
Alice Chesney. ^^ Robert and I often quarrel for 
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oar own amusement. A quaiTel will be so much 
more lively with four than two/^ 

" Does Mr. Chesney know your secrets, Alice?^' 
inquired Sophia. '' You see it gives a man such 
an advantage.^' 

" I never had any secrets, Sophy ; so one of 
our side is invulnerable, at all events/' 

" But they are both invulnerable ; or, if they 
have any secrets, they tell them to each other, 
not to the enemy,'' added Sophia. 

'' Very good policy, too," said Miss Chesney. 
'^ You will have to tell me your secrets, Sophy, 
you see." 

'' I shan't be afraid," said Sophia. ^^But we 
have not heard what it was that Mr. Chesney was 
going to tell us ; — ^what his rise was." 

'' I am not going to have my rise this evening, 
Sophy. It was just now coming out, when I 
caught a certain expression in J. B.'s face, which 
amounted to a veto. You shall hear what it was 
before long, Sophy. Only about a letter which I 
had yesterday from London. We will talk about 
it when we are alone, Sophy." 

VOL. T. N 
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Sopliia Bentley looked up reproachfully at 
Jaue^ and tHen somewhat angrily at Robert 

4 

Chesney; and then she blushed^ and was silent. 
Presently an involuntary expression of pain 
crossed Robert Chesney^s face, and he sank 
down upon his pillows. Sophia was by his side in 
a moment, bathing his forehead with Eau de Co- 
logne, and cooing soft words over him, as though 
he was an infant. He looked pale and faint, but 
presently recovered himself. 

" Forgiveness, Sophy,'' he said ; ^' women's 
everlasting privilege ! I have been sitting up 
too long and talking too fast, that is all. We 
men must knock under sometimes, Sophy," 

Sophia Bentley stiU hung over the suflferer, 
silent and anxious. JaneBentley leaned her face on 
her hand and turned away towards the fire. There 
were tears in the eyes of queen-like Alice ; and 
Miss Barnes removed her spectacles, and, after 
rubbing them spasmodically with her handker- 
chief, readjusted them, and gazed again at Sophia. 

Robert Chesney it was who first restored self- 
possession to the whole party, — 
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Well, I am thinking about our summer pro- 
gramme. Miss Barnes. This is to be it. On Wed- 
nesday. Sir Robert and Alice leave us. Then in 
two or three weeks' time, as Mr. Heath promises, 
my nurse and I go to Castle Delamare. Then, 
as a matter of course, Sophy follows Jane, and 
Lucy follows Sophy, and Miss Barnes follows her 
three nieces. And then Edmund brings up the 
rear in June. That is it, is ib not, Jane V 

''No, Sir, that will not be altogether prac- 
ticable ; but we must not discuss the matter any 
more to-night.'^ 

Here Miss Barnes arose and said, ''I think, 
my dears, Mr. Timmins is going. I heard the 
drawing-room bell. I must just step down into 
the hall and wish him good-night, and see that he 
is properly wrapped up.'' 

Miss Barnes retired. Mr. Timmins, be it 
known, had been dining at the Grange that day, 
and had made a fourth at the whist-table, thus 

I 

relieving Sophia Bentley from that duty. As 
soon as Miss Barnes's footstep was heard on the 
stairs, Sophia said to Jane, — 

N 2 
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" Jane^ dear, I think you ought to go and wish 
Mr. Timmins good-night. It will comfort him 
more than aunt's wrappers. Eeally, Jane^ you 
seem to forget what brings Mr. Timmins so de- 
votedly to the Grange, when we ask him.'* 

" Silly Sophy ! But I must not appear uncivil 
or neglectful, because you are inclined to be mis- 
chievous. I think you ought to come down too, 
Sophy, and say good-night to Mr. Timmins.'' 

" Poor little man ! Well, Jane, if you don't 
like to appear personal in your attentions, I will 
accompany you." 

But Jane Bentley left the roonij and Sophia 
remained. 

'^ I can't help teasing Jane," said Sophia, 
" when I have a chance." 

^^ Is Mr. Timmins an admirer of Jane's, Sophy?" 
asked Miss Chesney. 

^' Oh ! over head and ears ; and Jane won't see 
it." 

^^ It is not the way, Sophy, to recommend Mr. 
Timmins to your sister's attention, to talk of him 
as a ' poor little man,' " said Robert Chesney. 
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'^ Oh ! I don't want Jane to many Mr. Tim- 
mins ; but I may surely be sorry for him without 
that, Mr. Chesney. I think Jane ought to be 
sorry for him too. Edmund likes him very much, 
and Aunt Lucy quite pets him.'' 

" Because he admires one of her nieces," said 
Alice Chesney. ^^That is the key that unlocks 
Aunt Lucy^s heart. But as to Mr. Timmins 
thinking seriously of Jane, of course the sooner 
that dream ends the better." - 

'^Why, Alice," said the invalid, ^^have you 
learnt to worship any one that is not a Ches- 
ney?" 

'^ I think it was a Chesney who taught me first 
to worship Jane," said Alice. 

" That I deny, Alice. I foresaw, but I did not 
teach." 

" We must not quarrel any more to-night," said 
Sophia. '^ I hear Jane coming upstairs again. 
We shall both have a scolding for remaining here 
after ten o'clock. Ahce, you and I will wish Mr. 
Chesney good-night." 

As Jane Bentley entered the room. Miss Ches- 
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ney and SopHia left it. Robert Chesney said, — 
" I am glad we are alone again, Jane ; I want 
to talk to you. Come and ^it down. I am quite 
out of pain now. Sopliy thinks you have been 
telling me her secrets; but I know more than 
you could have told me. Verriker has confessed 
to me.'' 

'^I am truly glad to hear it. It is another 
proof of Mr. Verriker's sincerity. Oh, Mr. Ches- 
ney, I tremble whenever I think of Sophy's heart 
being touched. It would break under any trial." 

''And it is touched already, Jane ?" 

" A little ; I think only a little. She looks on 
Mr. Verriker's behaviour in a most favourable 
light ; — that is all. Her happiness is not as yet 
at stake." 

''I suppose it was wrong of me to think of 
rallying her on the subject." 

" Yes ! I would rather that you did not do it. 
She ought not to think of Mr. Verriker in any 
but a very sober way. It is due to him not less 
than to herself. Thoughtless and wayward as he 
seems in general, he has never allowed his spirits 
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to effervesce in Sopby's company. It is that that 
has made me think so well of him — ^his deference 
and respect for Sophy. She deserves it all I 
know; but a man, with Mr. Verriker's spirits, 
who discovers the truer qualities of a pretty, lively 
girl, and does not make a plaything of her vivacity, 
cannot be very thoughtless." 

"1 perceive, Jane, that you and I are agreed 
in having a tolerably good opinion of Guss Ver- 
riker. He was always better than he cared to be 
thought. You understand what I mean, Jane. 
For instance, he talks of himself as a prodigal; 
and he may have been somewhat extravagant; 
but a more honourable fellow does not exist. He 
talks as if he were reckless and desponding ; and 
he may have had disappointments; but his pa- 
tience and self-respect I can vouch for, having 
seen them tried niore than once." 

^^ How happy you make me feel, Mr. Chesney ! 
I have been anxious, I know ; and it has pleased 
me to think that dear Sophy was not seriously 
impressed. Now, I shall not grieve if I observe 
that she feels more." 
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^' Perhaps you would like to tell her a.bout him, 
Jane ; to tell her the substance of his last letter 
to me. There are no sentiments in it. It is all 
fact as regards what has passed. That^ I presume^ 
you know already. As to the future, it is very 
practical." 

"I should like to hear anything about Mr. 
Verriker. I may use my own discretion as to 
what I repeat to Sophy ; may I, Sir ? ^^ 

^^ Surely, Jane ! Verriker is with his father 
now, in Grosvenor Square. They are getting on 
well together, and his lordship is exerting him- 
self to meet Verriker^s wish of obtaining active 
employment. He has been offered a staff- 
appointment in India; a good thing in itself, 
and very suitable for him. I think he will go. 
He can command such interest there as will 
probably lead on to something still better; that 
is, if he exerts himself. He does not say that 
he will exert himself, but I think he means it. 
He desires his kindest remembrances to you all.^' 

'^I shall tell Sophy all that. Sir; just as you 
have stated it.'^ 
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'^ Very well, Jane ! I think there is nothing 
more in the letter worth repeating. Oh ! I for- 
got ! There was one remark, characteristic and 
amusing. I must tell it. He regrets that he 
gave way to the temptation of staying a few more 
days near the Grange, and that he did not, since 
he must speak, choose the alternative of writing 
to Sophy. He means, of course, that his visit to 
Fairboume involved some humiliation. '^ 

"Yes, Sir, most likely it did. You see that 
eoncentrativeness and self-esteem came into col- 
lision.^' 

^'And the former prevailed. I think Sophy 
ought to know that, Jane." 

"No, Sir; Sophy guesses quite enough on 

that subject, I fancy. My rule will be to tell 

Sophy only facts, not sentiments. Mr. Verriker's 

regret is a sentiment.^' 

" So is his intention to redeem lost time, 

Jane.'' 

" Yes, Sir; but you did not put it in that way. 

There was nothing said about Most time,' or 

^wasted energies.' Nothing so romantic. It 

was plain, matter-of-fact, ^ going to India.' " 
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'' Yon dear Jane ! I wish Alice had been 
present to hear that last Janism,^' 

" And now, Sir, I mnst wish yon good-night. 
I hear Edmund coming upstairs. I shall tell 
him not to stay talking with you long. You have 
had much too gay an evening; and Jane will 
cease to talk altogether, if she is to be laughed 
at." 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

SiE Eobert Chesney and liis daughter have left 
Grossett Grange^ and are by this time many miles 
on their way to Pembrokeshire. This parting 
was felt, both by those who went and those who 
remain. Of the latter, it is diflBcult to say whose 
spirits are most depressed. Eobert Chesney, 
the invalid, would seem to suffer least. Why, 
I wonder? Because the friendships formed in 
adversity, the kindliest of all friendships, are 
not, as regarded him, yet severed by space. 

Another day passes. It is eleven o^clock, and 
Jane and Sophia Bentley have taken up their 
places in the invali^^s room. Edmund Bentley 
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comes presently witli a letter in his hand^ a 
letter just received. It is written from Mar- 
seilles, by Mr. Verriker to Edmund Bentley. 
He announces its contents : — ^' Mr. Verriker is 
on his way to India. He has obtained an ap- 
pointment there. His departure from London 
was so hurried that he had not time to write 
about a matter of business which he wishes me 
to manage for him. He wishes me to sell his 
two horses for what they will fetch ; one stand- 
ing at Meriden, the other at Fairboume. Ex- 
penses to be paid out of the receipts. Balance 
to be paid to his credit at Cox's.' Most grateftil 
remembrances of happy days, and so forth. 
Hopes Chesney is going on well. Tell him to 
write to me, at Calcutta, before next maU. Can'fc 
give other address at present. Send letters to 
care of Cox's. Kindest regards to all at Gossett> 
Grange. Steam getting up. Shall leave Mar- 
seilles in half an hour. Farewell.'' 

" Highly practical, Jane," was Eobert Ches — 
ney's comment. " Poor Verriker ! I wish thejr^ 
could have found something for him to do at> 
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home. However, we will hope that it is all for 
the best. I have one friend the less in England ; 
a staunch one too; that is all. But we must 
not be sentimental. What do you expect to get 
for those two horses, Edmund? I mean what 
is their full value in your opinion V 

'' Eighty guineas for the bay, and sixty for the 
chestnut. That is what I shall try for. I will 
take either one of them myself, rather than let it 
go much lower.'' 

" Do you want either of them, Edmund V* 

" No, not as a matter of trade ; but that bay 
was a favourite of Mr. Verriker's. If I can't 
see him well placed, I shan't like to part with 
liim." 

'' Sentiment again, Jane !" said Mr. Chesney. 
*^' Why don't you reprove Edmund ? Sentiment 
in horse-dealing too ! Well, Edmund, to save 
yon any trouble, I don't mind taking both horses 
at your price. Shall it be so ?" 

" By all means. Sir. That will suit all parties. 
But I tell you fairly that neither of them come 
lip to the standard of the horse you had here." 
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''No, perhaps not. But the bay will carry a 
lady, will it not V' 

"Yes, Sir; Sophia rode him when the hounds 
met at Bunley Cross. Mr. Verriker lent him to 
Sophia one day in the week he was staying 
here.'' 

'' Ha ! I forgot about that. Why didn't you 
favour me with your opinion, Sophy, when I was 
making my bargain V 

''Perhaps Edmund would have raised the 
price, Sir. My opinion was a very favourable 



one.'' 



« 



Perhaps I should have been willing to have 
given more for him, Sophy, had I known how 
he had been honoured." 

"Then my being silent. Sir, prevented you 
being silly." 

Edmund Bentley, with a hearty laugh at 
Sophy's impertinence, left the room. 

"I had forgotten about your hunting-day, 
Sophy. Is the bay horse a good fencer?" re- 
sumed Mr. Chesney. 

"I did not follow the hounds far. Sir; only 
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for a few fields. Edmund wouldn't allow 
it.'' 

'* It was Edmund then that took you out, not 
Mr. Verriker. I see now. Mr. Verriker, having 
only one horse at the time, lent it to you ; but 
did not hunt that day himself." 

'^ No, Sir ; I should not have been allowed to 
go with any one but Edmund." 

" But you haven't told me about the horse yet, 
Sophy? Is he quiet, and good-tempered, and 
quite a lady's horse?" 

" He is a darling. Sir. If you have him here, 
before he goes into Pembrokeshire, I will ask for 
another ride." 

''And more rides too, Sophy, I hope, when 
you go into Pembrokeshire yourself." 

" Very well. Sir. I shall not forget. Jane and 
I will ride in turns. I wish the time were come." 

" Is Jane fond of riding ? I hadn't heard of 
that." 

''Jane rides very well, Sir; much better than 
I do. I am not quiet enough for a spirited 
horse* Jane can ride anyl^hing.^ 



}> 
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^' I am not surprised. Well ; I think then I 
shall be able to mount the whole party. But 
I don't see why you are not to come with 
Jane and me, Sophy, when we go. It will be 
better than travelling all that distance by your'- 
self.'' 

^^ Greorge comes home for a month at Easter^ 
Sir. He would not like both Jane and me to be 
away." 

^^ But let George come to Castle Delamare and 
see you there. You, or Jane, told me that he 
was fond of fishing. He can fish all day, and 
every day, at Delamare." 

^^ How kind of you to think of it. Sir ! Jane, 
what do you say to that proposal ?" 

^^ Nothing can be nicer for ourselves, Sophy, 
for I do not like the idea of that long journey 
for you, by yourself. But we must see what 
Aunt and the others say." 

'^ They will say whatever you tell them, Jane. 
You know that very well, you dear old, prosy 
thing. It 18 odd, I admit, that the youngest 
sister should govern the whole house, but so it 
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is, Mr. Chesney. And then, to aflPect not to be 
aware of her influence. Fie, Jane V' 

" Remember, Miss Sophy, you have lost your 
ally,^' said Robert Chesney. "You s&ould not 
be aggressive, .now that Alice is gone.^' 

" Dear Alice V^ said Sophia. " How kind she 
used to be about all my nonsense. I wonder 
where she is now.^^ 

^* With the help of a Bradshaw, and an atlas, 
and the gift of second sight, perhaps we might 
ascertain, Sophy.'^ 

"How very unromantic you are becoming, 
Mr. Chesney. Janets influence again ! I like 
to think where friends, who are travelling, are.^^ 

Robert Chesney was on the point of alluding 
to another traveller, a traveller by sea, and in- 
quiring Sophia^s calculation about him, but 
Sophia most probably divined what was coming, 
and hurriedly left the room. 

" Ah !'^ said Jane Beptley, "you see. Sir, that 
Sophy has learnt to read your face. But I thought 
we had agreed that she was not to be teased on 
that subject.^' 

VOL. I. o 
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^' I forgot at tlie moment^ Jane. It was snch 
an opening. I sliall learn my lesson in time.'' 

iUother day came and went, with only a trifling 
incident. Edmnnd Bentley went to Fairboume 
to look at Mr. Verriker's (now Robert Chesney's) 
horse. To his surprise he found Mr. Dunks^ the 
veterinary surgeon, to be quite aware that Mr. 
Vernker had gone abroad. Mr. Dunks was pleased 
to hear that Edmund Bentley would be responsible 
for the horse's expenses. Should the horse be 
removed from his care, Mr. Dunks had had some 
misgivings about his bill. He did not tell Edmund 
Bentley so ; but the truth was that Mr. Verriker 
was not at this time very well spoken of in Fair- 
boume. Whether Mr. Gumming had suggested 
Dunks's doubts, is not known. The statement, 
that Mr. Yerriker had gone abroad, was traced to 
Mrs. Gumming. She probably learnt the fact, 
while kindly assisting the postman to sort his 
letters the day before. Mrs. Gumming knew Mr. 
Verriker's handwritinsr. He had written letters 
while he was staying at the Cottage. 

Another fortnight has elapsed. Sophia Bent- 
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ley has had several rides on Phantasy (ominous 
name !) and followed the hounds twice ; followed 
them rather further than Edmund Bentley ap- 
proved, for which Sophia had been lectured by 
Jane and Edmund, and applauded by Robert 
Chesney and Aunt Lucy. Robert Chesney him- 
self has been hobbling about, with support. He 
did not make use of crutches : there was other 
assistance always ready. Jane Bentley never 
looked so well in her life, or so much in her 
element, as when supporting Robert Chesney. 
Sophia, usually officiating on the other side of 
the patient, complained that he was '^ too tall ; ^^ 
she had ''no idea that he was six feet;^' she 
liked him better when he " looked more humble, 
lying down, upstairs.^' Phantasy and Verity (the 
chestnut) went away to Pembrokeshire this morn- 
ing. Robert Chesney, accompanied by Sophia 
and Jane, are to follow on Monday. Sir Robert 
and Miss Chesney, when they left Gossett Grange, 
left their travelling carriage also, and Davis, Sir 
Robertas valet. This was to the intent that Mr. 
Chesney, as soon as he was able to travel, might 

o2 
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do it leisurely and at lis ease. All Fairboume 
knows that Robert Chesney is going on Monday^ 
and that Sophia and Jane are going too. Mr. 
Heath has said it; — said that Mr. Chesney would 
be all right in seven weeks from the day of his 
accident ; — and, when Mr. Heath is right, Fair- 
boume will soon hear of it. This is Friday. 
They are, all three, going on Monday, going no- 
body knows for how long, nobody hardly knows 
whither. On one ear the tidings has fallen like a 
death-knell. We are sorry to recite that amid 
much speculation, curiosity, congratulation, and 
excitement, there was one grieving heart. 

Mr. Timmins has heard the news. Mr. Timmins 
has rung the door-bell at Gossett Grange. Mr. 
Timmins has been shown into the dining-room. 
He is sitting there alone. He has sent his com- 
pliments upstairs to Miss Jane Bentley, and a 
special request that she would favour him with a 
few minutes^ conversation. Jane Bentley now 
enters the room. 

" Good morning, Mr. Timmins, I am sorry to 
have kept you waiting. I thought Aunt was with 
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you, and that she would persuade you to stay 
luncheon/' 

''Miss Jane, I have seen Miss Barnes. She 
has kindly asked me to stay luncheon. My visit 
is to you, Miss Jane. I wish to consult you on 
a most important subject, before — before you 
leave the neighbourhood. I understand that you 
leave us on Monday.^' 

'' Yes, Mr. Timmins, we leave home on Monday 
next ; that is, Sophia and I do. Aunt and Lucy 
remain here with Edmund.^' 

'' I can only refer my present difficulty to you. 
Miss Jane. Miss Barnes has always been very 
kind to me, and would help me no doubt in my 
present diflSculty ; and — ^' 

'' Shall I ask Aunt to come back to you, Mr. 
Timmins ? She is within call, I think.'' 

" No ; please not. Miss Jane. If I mentioned 
my distress to her, she would only refer me again 
to you." 

" I am sorry, if it is a subject of distress, Mr. 
Timmins. 

" Very great distress to me. Miss Jane. I feat? 
we are going to lose you." 
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" Only for a time^ Mr. Timmins. Some of us 

will be always at the Grange.^' 

" But you are going, Miss Jane^ going for I 

don^t know how long V 

'' Yes, Mr. Timmins, I am going ; and the time 

of my return is not yet fixed.^^ 

*^ Shall you ever return, Miss Jane V* 

" Indeed^ I hope so, Mr. Timmins.^' 

" You hope so. Miss Jane ; but it is not on my 

account that you hope it. I begin to feel that 



now.^^ 



C( 



What am I to say to you, Mr. Timmins ? I 
cannot help seeing that you are in distress. 
Surely I have done nothing to grieve you V^ 

" It is grief to see that one^s hopes of happiness 
have no foundation. Miss Jane.^' 

" I will not pretend to misunderstand you, Mr. 
Timmins. I am sorry, very sorry. Let us say 
good-bye now, and meet again as friends. We 
all esteem you very much, Mr. Timmins. We 
will, both -of us, forget this conversation.^' 

"I cannot forget that you have refused me. 
Miss Jane.'' 
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'^ I wish to avoid doing so, Mr. Tiramins. It 
would be kinder of you not to force me to an 
unwelcome duty.'^ 

'* Unwelcome, Miss Jane ? Then you do not 
wish to refuse me/' 

"I wish to give no one pain, Mr. Timmins; 
certainly not you. Please to think differently 
on the subject, Mr. Timmins ; — and cast it away. 
I give you the best advice I can. No one 
need ever know what has passed between us 
now.'' 

" Every one knows how I have loved you. Miss 
Jane. I have never tried to conceal it. I do not 
wish to do so now. It is no disgrace to be 
refused by you, Miss Jane. I know that I am 
not deserving of you. Cannot you relent. Miss 
Jane ? Cannot you promise me a farther trial, if 
you doubt my sincerity, or my character ?" 

" I doubt neither, Mr. Timmins. I am very, 
very sorry, that I cannot say more. Will not 
you believe me, Mr. Timmins ? I . think you 
ought to." 

" 1 must believe you. Miss Jane ; and I must. 
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if I can, submit. You said we should still be 
friends. Miss Jane V^ 

" Yes, Mr. Timmins, better friends than ever I 
trust, now that we understand each other 
better/' 

'^ May I ask you one question, as a friend. Miss 
Jane ? Your answer will perhaps save me some 
unhappiness/' 

^' Then I am sure I will try to answer you, Mr. 
Timmins.'^ 

'^ Are your affections engaged elsewhere. Miss 
Jane?'' • 

^^ No, Mr. Timmins, they are not. I gave you 
a sort of right to ask any question you. chose; 
but I do not think that that question ought to 
have been asked. I do not see how my answer 
can save you any unhappiness, Mr. Timmins." 

'^ Does it not leave some room for future hope, 
Miss Jane?" 

" No, Mr. Timmins ! If I had thought that 
that was your object, I should not have answered 
you so explicitly." 

^^ Perhaps I was wrong in asking you the 
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question. Forgive me, Miss Jane. A man in 
such trouble as I am should have some excuse 
made for him by those who are more happy /^ 

" Oh ! Mr. Timrains, do not speak in that way. 
I do not blame you ; will not blame you. I am 
not happy to have distressed you. I am only ten- 
happy about that. I wish it could have been 
avoided.^' 

" Then we part the best of friends. Miss Jane ? 
Would you object to walking a little way with 
me ? I do not wish to see any one else to-day ? ^' 

'^ I will walk with you, Mr. Timmins. We will 
go out by the side-door. Lucy and Sophia are 
with Mr. Chesney in the front garden. ^^ 

'^ Mr. Chesney is nearly well, I hope. I forgot 
to ask about him before. ^^ 

^^ This way, Mr. Timmins. That is the wrong 
turn. Yes ! Mr. Chesney gets stroiiger every day.^^ 

'' It has been a heavy trial for so young a man ; 
so long a confinement, and with a chance too of 
being lame for life.^' 

^^ Yes, indeed ! and borne so patiently too.^^ 

" Yes ! patience under a heavy trial ! A grand 
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lesson truljy Miss Jane ! I most try and learn 
it/' 

'^ I wonld help yon, if I knew how, Mr. Tim- 
mins : bnt the best advice seems cold and nnfeeU 
ing when one is snfiFering/' 

'^K I have yonr real sympathy, Miss Jane, 
that will be my greatest help/' 

'^ Then you have it indeed, Mr. Timmins.'' 

'^ Thank you once and always. Miss Jane. I 
am not taking you too far, am I ? '' 

" I will go further with you if you wish it, Mr. 
Timmins. Suppose I go to the next turn in 
the lane ? '' 

To the next turn they went, and there they en- 
countered the Eev. Mr. Gumming, loitering and 
glaring. A brief salutation ensued; and Jane 
Bentley, without giving her reason, thought it 
expedient to walk still further with Mr. Timmins ; 
across several fields, and till they were fairly 
out of sight of Mr. Gumming. Then Jane Bent- 
ley bade Mr. Timmins adieu, and took a difierent 
route, back towards Gossett Grange. But Mr. 
Gumming, whether he wanted to have some chat 
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with Jane Bentley, or whether he saw that she 
wished to avoid him, anticipated her manoeuvre. 
Jane had just reached, and was about to mount, an 
awkward stile, when from under cover of the ad- 
joining hedge, stepped Mr. Gumming. He, thus 
appearing on the opposite side of the stile, turned 
and confronted her, glaring as was his wont. Jane, 
who, had she met Mr. Gumming in a road or an' 
open field, would have avoided a stand-still con- 
ference, was brought to anchor by the stile. To 
have turned back would have been pointedly rude, 
to have surmounted that particular stile in Mr. 
Gumming's face was, our Lady-readers will under- 
stand, inadmissible. Mr. Gumming knew all this; 
his triumph was notified by a fog-like exhalation 
which seemed to pass from his eyes. 

'' Good maaming agaain. Miss Jaane. Parted 
with Mr. Timmin I see. Glaad to see youVe 
maade it up with Mr. Timmin, Miss Jaane.^' 

Jane Bentley replied not. With down-cast 
eyes, with head and neck a little more arched than 
usual, and her pretty mouth wreathed with scorn, 
she waited motionless. 
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" Oat of spirits, I see. Miss Jaane ! Mr. Ches- 
way aai'nt gaane awaay, is he ? " 

'' No, Sir, he is not. K you wish to see him, and 
will be good enough to walk on, I will follow you. 
I am in a hurry. Sir.'' 

" You don't seem to like it. Miss Jaane. Let 
me help you over the stile, and then we can waalk 
together a bit. I don't waant to see Mr. Chesway, 
I waant to see you. Miss Jaane." 

^^I cannot attempt to get over the stile. Sir, 
unless you will please to pass on, one way or other." 

Mr. Gumming took the hint, by vaulting the 
stile himself and stationing himself immediately in 
front of Jane Bentley. Jane was startled; a glance 
at Mr. Gumming' s face increased her fear. She 
turned her head first one way and then the other, 
looking right and left along the hedge, near which 
she was standing. Jane Bentley had a brave heart ; 
but she was only a woman ; — -and at that moment 
she thought Mr. Gumming capable of anything. 
A[r. Gumming saw her distress, and it pleased him. 
To annoy Jane Bentley, without compromising 
himsolf, was a luxury. 
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'^ Come now. Miss Jaane ; think better of it, 
and let me help yon over the stile/^ 

'^ I have told you that I am in a hnrry, Mr. 
Gumming, and that I cannot pass the stile while 
you remain. I ask you as a favour to walk on.^^ 

^' This is a public road. Miss Jaane. Surely I 
may staand or waalk in it as I think best.^^ 

Jane Bentley said no more. She had been 
mustering her topographical reminiscences, and 
an inspiration had come upon her. She turned to 
the right, and walked rapidly down the hedge- side 
of the large grazing field in which she had been 
standing. Mr. Gumming followed. 

" Maaking for the gaate, eh. Miss Jaane ? 
You'll find it laacked, Fm thinking." 

No reply ! The gate was reached. It led into 
a lane, the very lane by which Jane and Mr. Tim- 
mins had left Gossett Grange. Jane looked at 
the gate ; it was locked. 

" Thaaght it was laacked. Miss Jaane ! TaaPd 
you so V* 

JaneJBentley heeded not the taunt. She knew 
more about gates than Mr. Gumming did. She 
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walked straiglit up to this one. Mr. Gumming 
made up his mind that she was actually about to 
climb. Her pretty mouth was compressed, evi- 
dently for some intended effort. Mr. Gumming 
halted and watched; watched Jane Bentley as 
she seized two bars of the gate near its heel ; as 
she raised it from its hinges, and flung it forward 
into the lane ; as she walked into the lane her- 
self, and passed homeward. 

Mr. Gumming did not follow Jane Bentley any 
further, nor did he attempt to rehang the gate. 
He went to tell Mr. Boiler that he had seen the 
youngest Miss Bentley throw one of Boiler's 
gates off its hinges. Boiler spluttered, and sent 
his bailiff to the spot to note accurately what 
amount of damage had been done. When the 
bailiff arrived at the place, he found the gate 
rehung, and no damage whatever done. Jane 
Bentley had sent a man from Gossett Grange to 
see to that. The bailiff thought there must have 
been some mistake about the particular gate that 
had been injured. He visited other gates. They 
were all right. When he returned to make a 
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report to his master, lie found that Mr. Gumming 
was staying dinner with Mr. Boiler; that they 
were well advanced in a second bottle of port, 
and were quarrelling together noisily. The 
housekeeper, who imparted this intelligence, 
agreed with the bailiff that it would be " better 
not to disturb the gentlemen/' 

It may here be noted that Messrs. Gumming 
and Boiler, though amicable and co-operative in 
many public relations, had their private feuds. 
They were both fond of quarrelling for its own 
sake. Boiler was very sensitive on the subject 
of his own, gentility, and had sundry notions of 
etiquette to which Gumming, either from obsti- 
nacy or stupidity, had not always subscribed. 
On such occasions, if no opportunity presented 
itself of settling the disputed point by mediation 
of Bacchus, Boiler would mark his displeasure 
by absenting himself from church on Sundays. 
Boiler was, on principle, a steady church-goer, 
and repeated the responses very loud, so that his 
absence was never unobserved, and always re- 
gretted by Mr. Gumming. Thus it became a 
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matter of mere routine that if Boiler was not at 
Fairboume Churcli on Sunday, Gumming would 
dine and squabble with Boiler some day or other 
in the ensuing week; and this always restored 
Boiler^s devotional tendencies, for it soothed his 
vanity. 

To return to Jane Bentley ; — ^before she reached 
Gossett Grange, she had determined to say no- 
thing, not even to Sophy, about the two episodes 
of that morning. She respected and felt kindly 
towards Mr. Timmins; and though she did not 
respect Mr. Gumming, she had all the Bentley 
reverence for his office. She knew that the two 
people who would be most indignant at his per- 
sonal conduct to herself were also the two who 
would be most pained to have a quarrel with 
their minister. These two were Aunt Lucy and 
Edmund Bentley. 

When Jane reached home the party was at 
luncheon. Sophy would have attempted a little 
banter about dear Janets special interview with 
Mr. Timmins; but Sophy read faces very accu- 
rately, and she saw at a glance that ^^ dear Jane" 
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had been suffering, and was iU at ease. So Sophy 
talked all the faster on indifferent subjects. 

Sunday, the sixteenth of March, was Robert 
Ghesney's last day at Gossett Grange. In the 
afternoon Edmund Bentley drove him to Fair- 
houme Church, there to return the thanks which 
none knew better than he to be due to Heaven 
for the mercies which he had experienced. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



It was Thursday evening, the twentieth of March, 
before Robert Chesney and his gentle companions 
reached the end of their journey. As the carriage 
entered the park, the windows of the west front 
of Castle Delamare were blazing in the setting 
sun. It was a joyous and an imposing sight; 
felt in all its brightness and beauty by Sophia 
Bentley ; felt in some other more solemn way by 
the heir of the Chesneys, and his faithful, unde- 
monstrative nurse. 

I will not attempt to describe the welcome 
which awaited the three travellers from War- 
wickshire. We know all the antecedent circum- 
stances of the case ; we know much of the feel- 
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ings and characters of the five persons who then 
met ; how each knew, and esteemed, and loved 
the other. We may easily imagine the rest, from 
the fatherly tears of Sir Robert Chesney, down 
to the happy smirk of the youngest boy or girl 
in his service; for the greeting, be it known, 
took place before the assembled household. Mr. 
Gerard, the aged butler, had almost ceased to 
stoop ; Mrs. Hughes, the housekeeper, had grown 
ten years younger : they knew, every one knew, 
not only that the heir of the Chesneys was home 
again, safe and well, but that at home he would 
now remain. Are not Jones's farm and Williams'»^ 
farm to be given up to " young Sir Robert" at 
Lady-day now coming? Have not Jones and 
Williams already migrated to better, but more 
distant, occupations ? The days of Castle Dela- 
mare's greatness shall now return. 

Several days have elapsed since the above re- 
union, when one morning Robert Chesney in- 
vades his sister's boudoir, where she and Jane 
and Sophia are working or reading. 

" Pardon this intrusion, ladies ! Fm ordered 

p 2 
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off to Dinas Hill after lunclieon. Do have pity on 
me and come too. It will be a scrambling expe- 
dition^ but Fve got ponies for you all three. You 
must give up Phantasy to-day, Sophy. He will 
not do on our hills.^^ 

'' What are you going to Dinas Hill for, Eo- 
bert? Is it not too far for you?^^ said Alice 
Chesney. 

^^No, I think not, dear. Mr. Vaughan in- 
sists on my going. He will be offended if I 
hesitate.^^ 

"It is to see the slate quarry, I presume,^^ 
said Alice. " Do you believe in the slate quarry 
yet, Robert V 

'' It looks very well upon paper, Alice. As to 
its real merits, I shall be no wiser when I reach 
it,'' 

" Ah ! you are determined not to appreciate 
anything Mr. Vaughan does, I see.'' 

"Indeed, Alice, you are mistaken. Cousin 
Vaughan and I are getting very friendly. He is 
talking of lifting the Devi half way up the Park 
and into the meadows beyond Jones's farm. That 
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is my hobby, you know; but I must have Ed- 
mund here before I consent to that outlay/' 

" I don't understand what the scheme is/' said 
AKce. 

"Irrigation!" said Sophia Bentley, ''always 
very profitable where the outlay is not excessive." 

''Hear, hear!" said Robert Chesney. "Fancy 
little Sophy coming down upon us as an en- 
gineer." 

"I know all about irrigation. Sir, I can teU 
you. Edmund was thinking about it once at 
the Grange; but we found that it would not 



answer." 



" And why did we come to that unhappy con- 
clusion, Sophy?" 

" Because the flow of water was not sufficient, 
Sir. Our brook, you know, is a stupid, sluggish 
thing." 

" Quite unsuited to your tastes, and purposes, 
Sophy. You prefer the Devi, of course ; so wild, 
and sparkling, and noisy, Sophy." 

" And so useful too. Sir ; when you know how 
to tame it." 
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''You sliall teach us, Sophy. We will send 
you and cousin Vaughan up the glen together, to 
consult as to the spot where the Devi is to be un- 
chained. That must be to-morrow, or rather the 
day after. I have another business for to-mor- 
row. Would you not like to go salmon-fishing, 
Sophy ? They tell me there are several fish just 
below the Fall. If you will honour me with your 
company, we will try and catch one. It is very 
exciting, I assure you, especially to those who 
enter into the spirit of the thing.^^ 

" Which I shall be sure to do. Sir. And I 
think we will take dear Jane, Sir, for fear of ac- 
cidents.^' 

"Yes, we will take ' dear Jane / that is, if she 
will promise to be good,'' said Eobert Chesney. 

" One is not allowed to speak, if one goes 
salmon-fishing ; is it not so. Sir ? In that case, 
Jane will be sure to be good. She hasn't uttered 
one word since you came into the room. Sir. I 
am quite cross with her; prosy old thing ! " 

" Salmon- fishing is not a silent operation, 
Sophy. The fish below the Fall, if they can hear, 
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are used to a continuous noise, by day and by 

" The noise of the Wafeerfall, I suppose ! How 
nice it will be ! Then I may talk all the tinle 
you are fishing, Sir V 

^' Yes, Sophy ; but no one will hear you. Jane 
will be quite as intelligible as you, when we get 
near the Fall/* 

'^ Dear old Jane ! do you think the noise will 
awaken her, Sir? I do believe she has fallen 
in love with Mr. Vaughan; she is so silent to- 
day." 

" I shall be jealous,^' said Alice Chesney. ^^Mr. 
Vaughan belongs to me. But I did observe that 
Jane and he had a great deal to say to each other 
last night.^' 

'^ Jane is very sly, Alice,*' said Sophy. " She 
will supplant you if you don't take care. Still 
waters — '* 

"Are 'stupid, sluggish things,'*' interrupted 
Robert Chesney. 

'' No ! ' run deepest,' Mr. Chesney. That is it. 
Dear Jane is neither stupid nor idle ; quite the 
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opposite of both I But she provokes me when 
she won't talk/' 

'^ Her dear^ sweet face is talking all the time/' 
said Alice Chesney^ laying her hand on Jane 
Bentley's arm. 

" Yes/' said Eobert Chesney, ''she speaks^ yet 
she says nothing." 

" Like the lady in the play/' said Sophy, " I 
forget which play or what lady. Jane could tell 
us if she would. Jane knows Shakespeare off by 
heart, Alice ; — all the best parts, I mean. Would 
you have believed it ?" 

" Shakespeare ought to be remembered by you 
Warwickshire maidens, Sophy," said Alice. 

^'Yes, I suppose so," said Sophy. ''What 
an odd thing that the dullest county in Eng- 
land should have produced the greatest ge- 



nius.". 
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Warwickshire dull !" said Jane Bentley. 
" Sophy, I am ashamed of your want of proper 
pride." 

"I was determined to make Jane speak !^' 
ejaculated Sophy, "and now I have succeeded. 
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Go on, Jane dear. Don't let me interrupt you. 
If you won't address us further about Warwick- 
shire and Shakespeare, I must stir you up with a 
still more enkindling subject. We will speak of 
Mr. Vaughan, Jane. You know what you said 
to me about him last night.'' 

" 1*11 give thy harp heroic theme j 
Pour forth the glory of the Q-rseme :" — , 

such was Robert Chesney's illustration of Sophy's 
innuendo. 

" Robert I helping naughty Sophy to quiz dar- 
ling, quiet Jane ! For shame, Robert !" said Alice. 

'^ 'Man's ingratitude,' as Shakespeare has it," 
said Robert Chesney. ^'I think, though, that 
Jane will forgive me. Lead me out of the way 
the terrace. I can't walk far without my nurse 
of temptation, Jane. Come for a little stroll on 
yet." 

''Had not you better remain quiet now. Sir, 
if you are going out riding this afternoon ?" said 
Jane. 

" No ; we can sit down if I am tired. I want 
to talk to you, Jane." 
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Jane Bentley rose in obedience^ and followed 
Robert Chesney from the boadoir. 

'' Jane^ yon really mnst leave off spoiling hini 
so. He will become quite unbearable/' Such 
was Alice Chesney's parting admonition. 

Reader, we will follow Mr. Chesney and Jane 
Bentley presently. We will listen first to the 
more important conversation which continues in 
the boudoir. 

*' Sophy, come and take Jane's place. I al- 
ways like to have Jane close to me^ you know, 
where I can pat her and pet her occasionally.'' 

" Yes, Alice, I have observed that ; not without 
some degree of jealousy, of course. I expect to 
be petted now." 

'^So you shall, dear; but I have something 
rather serious to talk about also : and I must not 
speak above a whisper. So come quite close to 
me. Sophy, do you really think Jane in low 
spirits, or were you altogether joking just 
now ?" 

" Entirely in joke, Alice dear. When Jane is 
supremely contented and happy, she is always 
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extremely silent. Can^t you understand how that 
is ? I think I can. For instance, when I am 
looking at the beautiful and delicious scenery here 
I can^t enjoy it thoroughly if there is anything to 
interrupt my thoughts. When I begin to chat- 
ter, it is a sign that I am awakening from the 
ftiU deUght of my dream. So it is with Jane, 
when she is most silent. She is only contem- 
plating the landscape of her own intense happi- 
ness.^' 

'' You really think so, Sophy ? I am glad it is 

so. I have sometimes fancied that Jane did not 
seem so happy now as when she was at the 

Grange, fussing and toiling to please Robert, and 

to make us all so comfortable.'^ 

''That was only a diflTerent phase of Jane's 
happiness, Alice ; that was the active phase ; this 
is the retrospective phase. Jane lives in the 
past, if you allow her to get there ; and as we 
can't all accompany her, and as we don't like her 
to leave us by ourselves, I must, now and then, 
recall her to the present." 

''And does she never dwell on the future. 
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Sophy, — I mean on some great and hitherto rai- 
tried happiness yet in store for her?*' 

" Not in this world, Alice. No, I don't believe 
that Jane ever expects to be hicppier in this 
world than she has been, and is at this mo- 
ment/' 

" Sophy, dare I tell you the innermost thought 
of my heart? Can you not guess what my 
dearest wish for Jane, — for Eobert, — ^is V^ 

"Alice, are you in earnest? I have never 
ventured to think or dream of such a thing. And 
you ! with all that pride for which you have the 
credit ! — ^a credit not wholly undeserved, as I my- 
self have sometimes imagined V* 

" Sophy ! Sophy ! what reason have I ever 
given you to imagine that? My heart, where 
you and Jane are concerned, has always been too 
full of other feelings to leave the smallest comer 
for what you call pride. And pray, Sophy dear, 
if this imputation of pride is to be so carelessly 
cast upon one, who, I should like to know, has 
more of it than Jane and you V 

" I did not mean to offend you, Alice. I will 
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show this newly-discovered pride of mine by 
begging your forgiveness. Will your Imperial 

Highness deign No, that won't do ! Will 

your Humble Lowliness aspire, to pardon me V 

^^ Oh, you aggravating little puss ! Now that 
Jane is gone, you must begin to tease me ; and 
when I wanted to talk to you seriously, too ! Are 
you ever thoughtful and sedate, Sophy; or do 
you mean to be a kitten always V* 

'' Puss is going to be very good now, Alice. 
She is going to purr.'' 

'^ But, in sober earnest, Sophy, can't you see, 
can't you sympathize with my longing wish about 
Jane and Eobert ?" 

^'I wonder what I ought to think; I wonder 
what I do think about your wish, dearest Alice. 
You must give me time to arrange my thoughts. 
Oh ! if I should say anything that Jane, if she 
were present, would disapprove of, I could never 
forgive myself. The happiness that I now have 
in looking at her dear face, and telling her all 
my own thoughts, would be gone for ever. You 
ought fco speak to Jane herself, Alice. Yes ! that 
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will be best. And speak to her when I am by, 

Alice. Do now ; — there's a dear ! Will you pro- 
mise? I am quite curious to hear what Jane 

will say. It will be sure to be something quite 
different to what I should have said on her be- 
half; and then I shall be glad that I have not 
now given an opinion.'* 

"You perplex me, Sophy. If you cannot read 
Jane's heart, how can I ? Might not my speak- 
ing to her on the subject do harm? Might it 
not alarm or disturb her from that happy sereniiy 
which you determine to be her present state ?" 

"It might, Alice. Yes, indeed it might. 
You could not offend Jane, as long as you both 
love each other ; but your speaking to her might 
disarrange her day-dream. If I could but be 
sure what that day-dream is, we should know 
better what to do, and what to leave undone." 

" I wonder if Eobert's idea on the subject is 
correct V said Alice Chesney. " I cannot make 
up my mind to adopt it. I trust he is mis- 
taken." 

'' What is Mr. Chesney's idea, Alice ? Have 
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you spoken to him about it? What could he 
have said to you, I wonder/' 

'* I suppose I may tell you, Sophy. Indeed, I 
shall use my o^vn discretion, and do so. It may 
be better for him that both of us should know 
his idea, and then, if he is mistaken, there will 
be some chance of correcting him. Robert con- 
siders, Sophy, that Jane has all but refused 
him.'' 

^^ Alice ! I am paralysed. You don't mean to 
say that Mr. Chesney ever made Jane an oflfer, or 
that he loves her in that way ?" 

*'He loves and worships Jane in that, and 
every other way, Sophy. He never loved any 
one before Jane ; and he will never so love any 
one again." 

'^ And he has told her so, Alice ?" 

''No, Sophy, I do not say that. But before 
he had a chance of telling her, he learnt, or 
thought that he learnt, that it would be hopeless." 

" Jane never loved any one else, Alice." 

•'' No ! Robert does not imagine that. Jane 
has told him that she never intends to marry." 
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" But that means nothings Alice^ unless it is 
said in a particular way. You and I don't intend 
to marry; but still we don't feel sure that we 
may not be some day reduced to that estate/' 

'' Oh ! but, Sophy, coming from Jane, the 
words mean more than they would, coming from 
you or me. Eobert understood them to mean 
more, and he knows how to read Jane's words. 
Besides, Jane gave him other and more special 
reasons for thinking that if he asked her she 
would be sure to refuse him." 

^'It may be so, Alice. Mr. Chesney must 
know better than we what Jane intended. But 
indeed, dearest Alice, I cannot imagine what 
Jane's reasons were for creating such an impres- 
sion in Mr. Chesney's mind. I might appreciate 
her motive if I knew it ; I should be sure to ap- 
preciate it, because it would be Jane's motive. 
Everything that Jane thinks is sacred with me." 

^^As with me, Sophy; and as with Eobert. 
And now we have only bewildered and perhaps 
pained one another by our speculations, Sophy. 
We must be more patient and satisfied; — ^let 
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things, in short, go on as they are. It will not 
do for me to speak to Jane, at least not at pre- 
sent. I see that now, do not you, Sophy V 

'^ Yes indeed, Alice, I do. We must both be 
quiet. Mr. Ohesney and dear Jane are very 
happy, and so are you and I. But I shan^t be 
able to avoid thinking about all you have told 
me. It, is like a dream.^^ 

'^ Come here to the window, Sophy, and look 
at those two parading on the terrace. There 
now ! Eobert could walk perfectly well with a 
stick in one hand. It is utter affectation his 
resting his other hand on dear Jane's shoulder. 
It is because it is Jane, not because he is lame. 
I should like just to open the window and ask 
him how he proposes to throw a fly to-morrow if 
he must use both arms to support himself.^' 

'' No, don't, Alice dear. Jane will not like it. 
I never joke Jane about Mr, Chesney. I dare 
say she knows that he is shamming a little, just 
as well as we do j but it pleases her, at the same 
time, to support him, so let them alone. Dear, 
sweet Jane ! how fast she seems to be talking ! 

yoL. I. Q 
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And now let ns inquire^ reader, what Jane 
Bentley and Mr. Chesney have been conyersing 
abont meantime, as they walked to and firo on 
the terrace. 

^' I think you oaght to pnt an overcoat on. Sir. 
The wind is cold, though the sun is warm. I will 
fetch one.^' 

Jane goes and returns, bearing the aforesaid 
garment. 

'' And why don't you adopt a similar precau- 
tion yourself, Jane ?'' 

" I shan't feel the cold. Remember, Sir, that 
you have not so long left the confinement of a 
sick-room." 

'^ If that predisposes one to cold, I think, Jane, 
we sail in the same boat. Pray who was it that 
bore more than half the confinement for me, 
making it not only a pleasure, but a profit ?'* 

'^ It is very good of you to say that. Sir; but I 
never catch cold.'' 

"I thought I heard something about ague 
once, Jane." 

Oh ! that is impossible here. Sir. Lean on 
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me with your left hand. Sir. That will help to 
keep me warm.'^ 

'* Thanks, dear Jane ! I want to ask you 
whether you really like going to Dinas Hill this 
afternoon. Alice would be glad to stay with you, 
if you prefer a walk or a drive.'' 

''I shall like to go excessively. Sir. I have 
not been on those beautiful hills yet. Are you 
going to ride a pony. Sir ?" 

'^ Yes ; one can't well ride anything else. My 
father is expecting great results from this quarry; 
money! money! to buy more land, instead of 
paying off the debt on the estate." 

''Is Sir Eobert contemplating any particular 
purchase?" 

" Indeed he is, and one which is no object to 
us whatever. Fortunately Mr. Vaughan is against 
this new extravagance. By the way, Jane, did you 
make a phrenological study of Cousin Vaughan's 
head last evening ? His is a fine head, I should 
think, and the bumps not concealed by any 
overgrowth of hair. What did you discover, 
Jane?" 

Q 2 
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" I shan't tell you. Sir. I like Mr. Yanghan 
very much. He is a kind-hearted old man, and 
very mach attached to you and to your family .*' 

" To me ? If you had said to my father or to 
Alice, I should have understood. But he and I 
used to quarrel, or something very like it. How- 
ever, we do pull together better now.'' 

" Yes, Sir ; I hope so. You may be sure that 
he has your interest at heart." 

"Well, I am glad he has, so far, your good 
opinion, Jane. I think a great deal of your 
opinion, you know, particularly your opinion of in- 
dividuals. What do you say of Cousin Vaughan's 
understanding and capacity, Jane ? Are the intel- 
lectual organs good?" 

" Judge for yourself. Sir. They are all easily 
discernible ; on the forehead they are supposed to 
be/' 

" But won't you point them out to me, Jane, 
on my forehead, or, better still, on your own?" 

" No, Sir ; I shall not indulge you in that way. 
When George comes, he shall bring a key to the 
whole science and a model head, which I have 
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somewhere at the Grange. I will make you a 
present of both, Sir," 

^' Thank you, dear Jane. I shall value the 
present exceedingly, and I shall begin by study- 
ing your head." 

'^ If I allow it, which I suppose I shall do to 
please you. Sir. Such is the habit of obedience 
we nurses acquire." 

'^ 1^11 be very lenient in my judgment of your 
fikults, Jane, if you have any. And I will try not 
to disarrange those pretty brown tresses more 
than will be necessary." 

"Yery well. Sir. It won't give me much 
trouble, if you do, to set them right. But I must 
admonish you. Sir, that bumps (as you call them) 
are not faults, nor yet virtues. They are qualifi- 
cations, or rather predispositions and capacities. 
The virtue, or the fault, only results from your 
use or abuse of a given power." 

** I think I understand, Jane ; but give me an 
illustration from your own forehead. Point out 
some organ (that is the scientific name, I think), 
and then tell me how you have cultivated it." 
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^' And get laaghed at for being egotistical^ and 
perhaps conceited ! Poor nnrse ! what will she 
be asked to do next V* 

"To love and spoil her patient^ in whatever 
way he chooses, Jane/' 

^' The two are inconsistent. Sir. To honour 
him, and serve him all she can, will be more suit- 
able/' 

Robert Chesney was silent a few moments — 
silent and fearful. Another such sentence as the 
last he had uttered he felt might wreck a friend- 
ship which he valued above all earthly blessings, 
wreck it by showing that with him it was more 
than friendship. Was Jane Bentley under a 
similar apprehension ? If not, why did she hurry 
to turn the discourse to a diflTerent subject ? 

"To satisfy you, Sir, with what you call an 
illustration of the phrenologists' theory, I will 
take a liberty with Sir Robert Chesney. He has 
the organ of benevolence very full indeed. It is 
here" (indicating the site of benevolence on the 
head of some Roman Emperor whose bust they 
passed at the moment) . '^ Now, so far as I can 
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remember, I never heard Sir Eobert Chesney 
speak ill or unfavourably of a single human being; 
and Sophy, who has been with him for hours at a 
time, and to whom he talks a great deal, has 
made the same remark/' 

^^ And it is a very just one, Jane. K any oi^e 
were to injure my father in the highest degree, 
he would not say anything against the wrong- 
doer. I have known him indignant against those 
who have injured others ; but that I suppose is 
because his benevolence leads him to choose the 
weaker side. Is there such a thing as an organ 
ofhumiUty, Jane?" 

''How can there be. Sir? You will not re- 
member what I tell you. You forget on purpose, 
I believe. Humility is an acquirement, not a 
predisposition, or a gift." 

''Well, Jane dear, don't be cross. I shall 
learn all about it in time. Is it humility when 
a person pretends to be ignorant on a sub- 
ject with which he (or she, Jane) is quite con- 
versant?" 

"No, Sir, that is not humility, that is only 
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affectation ; very possibly it may be pride. Affec* 
tation usually is pride/' 

" And is pride usually affectation^ Jane f 

^' That does not follow^ Sir. There are many 
kinds of pride. The pride which is called ' con- • 
ceit ' is nearest to affectation.'^ 

" Why, Jane ? I don't see how that it is." 

^' Because conceit is a pretending to have what 
you have not, or a pretending not to have what 
you really have. Both are affectations. Sir." 

^' And what kind of pride is it which is com- 
monly called vanity, Jane ?" 

'^ That is not an affectation. Sir. It is genuine. 
It is thinking too much or too highly of what you 
really have. For instance, when you say that a 
woman is vain of her. beauty, you don't imply 
that she is not beautiful, but that she thinks 
more of her beauty than beauty is worth." 
' " And what is false pride, Jane ?" 

^^ Nearly the same thing as vanity. Sir. Only 
you may take a false pride in what you do not 
attribute to yourself. For instance, if you were 
a soldier, and had not fought at Waterloo, but 
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boasted to a Frenchman unduly about that vic- 
tory, it would be false pride. If you had been at 
Waterloo, and boasted in an extravagant way 
about your own share in the victory, that would 
be vanity. K you had not been there and chose 
to say that you had, that would be conceit ; or 
if you had been there and chose to ignore the 
fact, that would be conceit also.^^ 

" Well, Jane, now answer one more question, 
and I will give you a first-class in philosophy. 
What is true pride, Jane 1" 

" To know that you have an advantage. Sir, 
and to know that it is worth having, and to know 
that you are using it aright.^^ 

"Very much what Aristotle said, centuries 
ago, Jane." 

'* What did he say. Sir, about true pride ?" 

^^He defined a high-souled man to be ^one 
who is much- worthy and knows it.^ " 

'* Yes, Sir, that is true pride ; only far more 
concisely and better expressed than I could have 
imagined." 

" And dear Jane, being worthy of much iove 
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and honour^ knows it well herself^ and is there- 
fore 'high-sonled Jane/ But if^ as I fear sh^ 
is inclined to do^ she denies her own merits^ she 
is only ' conceited Jane/ " 

*^Very well, Sir! I shall not teach you any 
more philosophy.^ 
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CHAPTEE X. 

The Old Oallery, Castle Delamare, 
March 29th. 

Deaeest Edmund and Lucy, — It is my turn to 
write to you, and I have crept into a quiet comer 
for tliat purpose. My place of retreat is a bay- 
window in one of the disused rooms here. When 
I choose to hide myself, no one can find me but 
RoUo, so I always take care to bring Rollo with 
me. He is lying at my feet now, and looking so 
noble; dear dog! I will tell you more about 
Rollo presently. 

Give my dearest love to Aunt, and tell her that 
I haven^t coughed once since last Sunday in 
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chiirchy and that was mare to keep myself awake 
than anything else. The sermon was rather 
long; but don't tell Annt that. Tdl her that 
I won't take any more of those coogh lozenges, 
unless she particolarly wishes it. They are much 
too precious to be wasted (and^ entre nous, not 
palatable). 

We are looking forward to all sorts of delight^ 
and especially to dear Greorge's arrival. I sup- 
pose we may expect him in less than a fortnight. 
When he comes to the Grange, tell him not to 
go buying j&shing-tackle and flies at Coventry. 
Mr. Chesney says they will be useless here, and 
that he can supply George with everything. 
While I think of it, Jane desired me to ask you 
to send her head by George, and also the key to 
her head. I believe she means a plaster thing 
marked with squares and numbers, and a little 
book that belongs to it. They are on the top 
shelf of her book-case, behind the books. Dear 
Jano I I don't wonder that she wants her head. 
Her happiness here seems to result in a sort 
of lethargy, mental lethargy, I mean. I have 
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often to speak to her three times before I 
can make her hear. I must take to shaking 
her occasionally. You can't think how well 
she is looking though. George will be de- 
lighted to see her looking thus, and at the 
time of year, too, when we used to be anxious 
about her. 

What can bring Mr. Timmins so often to the 
Grange now that Jane is away? Three, four 
times in one week, you say! Lucy, dear, this 
must be inquired into. 

Let me consider now. Jane told you, in her 
last, everything up to Tuesday night ; everything, 
except, perhaps, how she had that evening set 
up a most decided flirtation with Mr. Vaughan. 
Mr. Vaughan is Sir Eobert's steward or land- 
^gent, or manager, or factotum, I don't know 
which j all four perhaps. He is a nice old man, 
with a dear, bald head; but I wish he would 
keep his hat on when the sun is so hot and the 
wind so cold. Whenever he is talking to either 
of us out of doors, off goes his hat, and off it 
remains as long as he is speaking. Aunt would 
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be quite distressed to see him. He is in love both 
witb Alice and Jane^ and would be in love with 
me, but I suppose be is afraid of making Sir 
Robert jealous. 

Jane told you about the bracelets that Sir 
Robert has given us. He got them from Paris, 
Alice told me so last night. I can^t repeat to 
you the speech with which my bracelet was pre- 
sented. It was too flattering; but I felt most 
the tears which I saw standing in Sir Robert's 
eyes. What a wonderful man he is : to be 
blessed with such a heavenly temper, and such 
a feeling heart, when he cannot but be conscious 
of decaying energies and approaching infirmities. 
He always lets me go with him among his work- 
people when I ask him. Alice says he likes me 
to ask him; and as I like going, we are a great 
deal together. I shall soon know every cottage 
and comer of the estate ; besides all sorts of 
legends and stories connected with the diflPerent 
localities. There is one suite of rooms in the 
Castle which they say is never opened. Mary 
Price, Alice's maid, told me about it. The Ches- 
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neys never talk of those rooms. Mary Price 
thinks that something dreadful happened there 
ages ago^ and that they are haunted. How I 
should like to explore them ! 

But I am forgetting my Diary. It is Wednes- 
day that I am to begin with. We had a ride 
over the hills on Wednesday, five miles away, to 
see a slate-quarry which Mr.Vaughan has opened 
on Sir Robertas estate. We all rode on dear 
little Welsh ponies ; mine was the smallest 
pony of the five. Mr. Vaughan and Alice led 
the way; Mr. Chesney and Jane followed; Sir 
Eobert did not go ; so I and Rollo brought up 
the rear. 

Rollo, I must tell you, is a deer-hound. The 
original deer-hound or talbot, Mr. Chesney says, 
was the same as the blood-hound. There have 
always been some at Delamar^, but BoUo is the 
last of his race. Though Rollo is very good him- 
self, his ancestors have left a bad reputation 
behind them. Sir Robert says that dogs of that 
breed are never to be trusted, and he does not 
wish to have any more at Delamare. I like to 
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think Hollo dangerous^ when I see him so at« 
tached to me. He knows I am writing about 
him. He has just put his great head on my 
shoulder. I wish I conld draw it for you. 

I can^t describe the slate-quarry on Dinas Hill. 
Mr. Vaughan said there were thirty men at work. 
They all looked very busy, except one man, who 
was lying on a heap of broken slate. He seemed 
to be &st asleep, but his face was hidden. I no- 
tice this man that you may see what a sagacious 
dog RoUo is. We had got off our ponies and were 
walking about the quarry, and had just passed by 
this man when EoUo gave a growl ; oh, such a 
growl, like distant thunder! I told Hollo to 
"be quiet,'^ but Mr. Chesney heard the growl, 
and turned round to see what it was about, and 
then he looked at the sleeping man, and asked 
who he was. The foreman of the works, who 
was by, said that he did not know the man, but 
that he had been there all the morning asking 
for work. He had represented himself as a good 
accountant and able to turn his hand to any part 
of a quarry-man^ s work : his name was Robert 
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Powell. The foreman said that he had not liked 
to engage him without consulting Mr, Vaughan. 
Mr. Vaughan told the foreman to use his own 
judgment about the matter. — K more hands 
would be useful, they must be obtained. When 
we were leaving the quarry and came past the 
man, BoUo growled again, but the man never 
raised his head. Alice and I were walking last 
of the party. She seemed struck by RoUo growl- 
ing when he had been told to be quiet, and, as 
we walked onwards, Alice kept turning every 
now and then to look back at the man who was 
lying down. I suppose he thought we were 
gone, for he raised his head and looked after us. 
Alice started, and said, " That is Richard Pugh I 
No wonder RoUo growled !" And then she ran 
on and told Mr. Chesney who the man was. And 
then Mr. Chesney went back to the quarry and 
told the foreman not to employ him on any 
account. And then Mr. Chesney went to the 
man, and, as he afterwards told Alice, ordered 
him to get up and leave the quarry, and not to 
show his face on Sir Robert's land again. And 
vot. I. B 
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when Mr. Chesney left the man, Alice and I saw 
the man clench his fist and shake it after Mr. 
Chesney. And Rollo saw it too, for he growled 
again more terribly than ever, and I thought 
Rollo would have gone back and flown at the 
man, but Alice and I stopped him. Alice said 
that Richard Pugh was a very bad character. 
Was it not clever of Rollo to know Richard 
Pugh without seeing his face, and to know that 
he was a wicked man ? 

Alice told Jane and me the story about 
Richard Pugh, when we got back to the Castle* 
Richard Pagh's native place, it seems, was a 
little fishing-village called Mynot, about three 
miles distant from the Castle. He had lived 
there occasionally, till about six weeks ago, 
since which he had not been seen in the neigh- 
bourhood. He was a clever man and could do 
any kind of work, and though he never stuck to 
one thing, and was generally unemployed, he 
always had money and plenty of it. Years back, 
he was known to have been a smuggler and 
since then a poacher. He has been in prison 
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several times for both offences; and he is 
suspected of things still worse. 

To continue my story : — ^About two months. 

.r 

ago, Alice had been to Jones's Farm to see Mrs. 
Jones, who was ill. Eollo was with Alice, so she 
staid out much later than she would otherwise 
have done. She came home through the shrub- 
bery. The sun had set some time. On turning 
a comer in one of the walks, Alice came close 
upon two people whom she instantly recognised 
as Richard Pugh and Mary Price, Alice's maid. 
Alice was very angry with Mary Price and or- 
dered her to go home directly. Mary obeyed ; 
and, when she was gone, Alice turned to Richard 
Pugh and told him to leave the shrubbery. He 
answered very insolently, and said something to 
the effect that Mary Price was much too good for 
the situation she had at the Castle, and that he 
would take care that she did not stay there long. 
Alice told Richard Pugh that she should not 
leave the shrubbery till he had gone ; and RoUo 
begun to get so angry that Richard Pugh seemed 
frightened at last, and went. And, only think of 

B 2 
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Alice's conrage ! — she followed Richard Pngh 
out of the shnibbery^ and across the park^ to the 
sonth-lodge ; and saw the lodge-keeper unlock the 
gate and let Bichard Pogh out. And Alice told 
the lodge-keeper to send up word to the Castle if 
Richard Pugh should pass through the gate or be 
seen about the grounds again. And the lodge- 
keeper said that Richard Pugh had not entered 
the park by the gate that day^ and that he never 
did enter by the gate^ but that he had fre- 
quently asked to be let out that way^ especially 
of late. 

And now you see Richard Pugh is ba<;k again 
in the neighbourhood, and Alice is much an- 
noyed. Mary Price is very sorry for what she 
did two months ago, and Alice has quite forgiven 
her. She seems a very nice, innocent girl, Mary 
Price; and Jane likes her. She has confessed 
to Alice that Richard Pugh had persuaded her 
that he was very rich, and could make a fine 
lady of her, and that he had tried to induce 
her to run away with him; but Mary would 
never consent to that. And now she feels only 
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grateful to Alice for having rescued her from the 
power of a very wicked man. 

I must now resume my Diary. We got quite 
safe back to the Castle after our expedition to 
Dinas Hill. Jane was surprised and delighted to 
see that Mr. Chesney was so little fatigued ; but, 
between ourselves, I don^t think dear Jane will 
be much happier when he is entirely able to walk 
about without her assistance. She says, the 
sweet old darling, that afber he is well, she shall 
still have to make him prudent. 

On Wednesday evening they had four people 
to dinner ; Lord and Lady Glenarvon, Sir Walter 
Lloyd, and Mr. Vaughan. Lady Glenarvon is 
not Lord Glenarvon's wife; she is his mother. 
She is so nice and good-natured, and perfectly 
adores Alice. Who can wonder at it? Lord 
Glenarvon is a handsome man, very dark, and 
rather stem-looking. He was perfectly polite, 
but seems naturally silent and reserved. I fancy 
he must be rather proud : I judge from his face 
more than anything else. AHce's manner to- 
wards him struck both Jane and me ; so different 
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to what we have seen it towards every one else. 
If he looked proud, she looked haughty; more 
haughty, as Jane and I thought, than was be- 
coming, when doing the honours in her own 
home. Jane and I told her so^ and called her 
"Miss Chesney^' all the next day. She only 
laughed at us. 

Sir Walter Lloyd is a charming man ; quite 
good-looking enough, and very clever, they say. 
He talked a great deal to me, and more still to 
dear Jane ; and he talks so nicely, telling one 
exactly the things that interest one in a strange 
country. Sir Eobert, you know, does not carry 
one much outside the boundary of the Delamare 
estate. Jane liked Sir Walter Lloyd very much, 
and quite came out in conversation with him. 
What with Sir Walter Lloyd and Mr. Vaughan, 
I really begin to think dear Jane a bit of a flirt. 
Lucy, dear, when you write next, you must assert 
the authority of an elder sister, and give Jane a 
little lecture. I shall take care to second your 
admonitions. 

Thursday was a delightful day, Mr. Chesney 
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took Jane and me salmon-fishing. He caught 
three fish; two such monsters, and one, a little 
one, which I put back into the water without 
asking leave. He did not seem angry ; only pre- 
tended a little. I know, now, how he looks 
when he is really angry. He looked really angry 
about Richard Pugh, on Wednesday. 

Mr. Chesney was very tired after the salmon - 
fishing. He said it was the walking among 
rocks and stones that tired him. I cannot de- 
scribe to you the beautifiil waterfall near to which 
the salmon were caught. You will see it your- 
selves before the summer is past. And the ex- 
citement, when a salmon has been hooked, is also 
beyond all description. Even dear Jane lost her 
equanimity at that absorbing crisis. First the 
line all went out with a whirr, which you heard 
above the noise of the waterfall ; and then, I can't 
tell you how far off, down the stream, you saw the 
poor salmon, that was hooked, jump out of the 
water as high as, oh, higher than, your head. 
And then all was quiet again. Mr. Chesney said 
that the salmon was ^^ sulking;*' and we went 
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and saw him " saUdiig/' that is^ lying quite still 
at the bottom of the deep^ clear water. And 
Jane^ who is so fond of sulking^ in one way^ her- 
selfj got quite cmel^ and threw stpnes into the 
water^ and Mr. Chesney encour^ed her. And 
then the salmon started off again^ down towards 
the sea; and then he stopped, and ^^snlked'* 
again, and at last Mr. Chesney and Jane, between 
them, got him out of the water. I didn't enjoy 
that part of the amusement; but Jane did. I 
thought dear Jane enjoyed it too much; more 
than I should have expected. I wished the 
salmon to get away afler his brave struggle, but 
Jane didn't. Jane is dreadfully practical about 
some things ! 

Yesterday, Sir Walter Lloyd came to break- 
fast, and to have a day's trout-fishing above the 
waterfall. Mr. Chesney told me I was to go 
fishing with Sir Walter, but I did not want to go ; 
so I told Sir Robert that I considered myself 
engaged to him for the whole morning. And 
then we all went together, to a waterfall higher 
up the Devi, where Mr. Vaughan talks of turning 
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the stream^ so as to irrigate the land and to work 
a saw-mill. And they all looked at the spot^ and 
talked about the "levels/^ and the ^^ motive 
power,^^ (you, Edmund, will know all about it,) 
and, finally, they left me alone with Sir Walter 
Lloyd, to follow him with a landing-net, as he 
fished all the way down from the upper to the 
lower waterfell. He was very agreeable and 
attentive, that I must say ; and he forgave me 
for losing a great many fish, and did not seem to 
see that I did it on purpose, which shows that he 
is amiable. We had a very romantic luncheon 
together, sitting under a great willow-tree by the 
water-side ; and when we got back to the Castle 
I found that I had been six hours in my attend- 
ance on Sir Walter. I soon discovered that to 
leave me in that plight had been a predetermined 
scheme between Mr. Chesney, and Alice, and Sir 
Robert, and, I fear I must add, deceitful, wicked, 
Jane. Really I shall have to send Jane home, if 
she goes on in this way; not only coquetting 
herself, but trying all she can to push me into the 
way of temptation. I shall have my revenge 
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upon Jane^ for her yesterday^s treachery, before 
long. Sir Walter Lloyd stayed dinner, and de- 
clared that he never had passed a more happy 
day. I should not have objected to his saying 
that, so much, if Alice and Jane had not looked 
at each other and smiled when he said it. That 
was very provoking. 

This morning (Saturday) I have been ganging 
in all directions with Sir Robert ; and he would 
do nothing but talk to me about Sir Walter 
Lloyd; as if I could think about nothing but the 
last beau I had seen. Of course Sir Robert was 
quizzing me ; but he never did so before, and I 
don't like it. So, this afternoon, I got here by 
myself, and assuaged all my troubles by writing 
to you, dears. 

And Rollo sends you assurances of his most 

benign consideration and protection, whenever 

you come to Castle Delamare. And in token of 

that he has hereupon set his great paw. Jane 

will write on Wednesday, if her dissipations and 
engagements will permit. Lucy dear, tell me, in 

your next, more about the garden, and about my 
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doves and other pets ; and ask Aunt to write a 
few lines herself; so that we may know that she 
is quite happy with two of us away — three, if we 
include George, who is not at home yet, I sup- 
pose. The Grange must seem lonely to Aunt, we 
think, after being so full of late. Jane and I 
never feel any drawback to our enjoyment, except 
when we think of the dear ones who are left be- 
hind. Love, fondest love, to you all. 

Your affectionate sister, 

Sophia. 

Oossett Grange^ 

April Ist, 18 — . 
Dearest Sophy and Jane, — Sophy's nice long 
letter reached us yesterday, and has taken us an 
entire day, you see, to enjoy it thoroughly. Ed- 
mund is obliged to go to Warwick to-day, so he 
has left me the whole pleasure of writing to you, 
and the whole responsibility of delivering all his 
messages. These I will begin with at once, for 
fear I should forget any of them. He says that 
he expects George home on the 5th, and that 
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there is no reason why he should not start for 
Pembrokeshire on the 8th. Edmund says that 
you shall keep G-eorge with you for the whole of 
his lawful holidays; and that then he shall have 
an extra fortnight to spend with us at the Grange. 
Greorge has been working very hard; too hard^ 
Edmund says ; and the only way to qualify it is 
to lengthen his holidays. Edmund went oyer to 

B last week to see George, and did not think 

him looking well. Don't allude to this in your 
next; at least not in any way that will alarm 
Aunt. You know how fidgety she is about any 
of us not looking well ; and Benjamin is naturally 
an object of her greatest solicitude. 

Edmund wishes you to tell Mr. Chesney that, 
so far as he understands the irrigation project 
from dear Jane's description, nothing can be 
more promising; but when you, Sophy, talk 
about a saw-mill, that implies a water-wheel and 
a great outlay. Edmund does not think that a 
saw-mUl will answer, unless you can keep it at 
work for at least four months of the year. Ed- 
mund says that, as to the levellings and cuttings 
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necessary to irrigation, George would understand 
the whole question quite as well as himself, and 
would see directly how far the locahty was favour- 
able to an extensive or a small scale of irrigation. 
Edmund also desired me particularly to tell 
dear Jane, that the pleasantest half-hour he has 
spent, since you left, was in her room, marvelling 
at the wonderful neatness and precision with 
which she had arranged and left everything. He 
went there with me under the pretence of looking 
for Janets phrenological head, which, of course, 
we found directly ; and then he would stay there, 
peeping and prying about, and saying aU sorts of 
soft, sentimental things. I remonstrated at first, 
thinking that, like the rest of his sex, he was 
only inquisitive ; but really it was quite touching 
to see him ; and so I ran away and left him to it, 
fearing that I should become as romantic as Ed- 
mund if I stayed there. The end of it will be 
that Edmund will never marry. He will never 
find any one that he will think equal to dear Jane. 
Aunt says so as well as I. We don't say that we 
Hgree with Edmund. Bemember that, Jane, and 
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don^t be lifted up. Your head, dearest^ is packed 
up, and ready to travel in George's portmant-eau» 

I don't think Edmund well or in good spirits. 
I know of several things which I feel sure must 
depress him. In the first place, he has had some 
losses among the cattle. A new disease, with a 
long name, which I can't pretend to write, has 
broken out in the neighbourhood. They say it is 
infectious. Mr. Dunks, who is here every day, 
says "highly infectious." And then there is 
scarcity of fodder, and the wheat looking very 
unpromising. 

Besides this, you know, dears, that whenever 
Edmund's assistance is asked by a friend or a 
neighbour, he makes it a duty to render it. I 
am afraid he has lent money at different times; 
more than he can afford to lose, and that it does 
not come back to him so readily as it wentv 
There is one person who, I was surprised to hear, 
owed Edmund money. I will not mention his 
name, because I promised my informant, Mr. 
Timmins, that I would not. Mr. Timmins says 
that Edmund will never get it back ; and I say 
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that he will never ask for it. And then there has 
been, or rather, is, another grievance, — a quarrel 
about the parish roads. Edmund, you know, has 
always kept aloof from vestry meetings and 
parish meetings, except when called upon to sup- 
port Mr. Gumming; but last year he was ap- 
pointed road-surveyor, and could not refuse the 
office. Having Mr. Timmins for his colleague, 
he got on very well with his duties ; at least, so 
he and Mr. T. thought, till lately, when they 
found that they were being blamed and accused by 
all the rest of the parish, — all except Mr. Thorn, 
I should say, who will have nothing to do with 
the matter. And now, dearest Sophy, you will 
understand what brings Mr. Timmins so con- 
stantly to the Grange. He and Edmund are 
fellows in adversity. Mr. Timmins declares most 
constantly and positively that he can trace every 
movement made against the surveyors to one 
source. I am sorry, and Edmund is deeply 
grieved, that it is so ; for we cannot help seeing 
that Mr. Timmins knows and tells the truth. 
What will Aunt say when she hears, as hear she 
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must some day^ that Edmund is openly blamed 
by so many^ and secretly and bitterly assailed by 
Mr. Ghimming? 

Mr. Timmins does not disguise his sentiments 
on the affair. He says he will take the whole 
responsibility of the surveyorship, and the de- 
fence of the surveyors' conduct, on himself. He 
owns that he has exceeded his powers, and he is 
ready to pay for the excess, and make the parish 
a present of what was done solely for the general 
good. But he is very angry with Mr. Gumming. 
He says that " Mr. G. has done more to create ill- 
feeling among the parishioners and to disturb the 
peace of the parish than if there were a Jesuits' 
college and a Mormon mission in the place ;" and 
that " the evil won't be cured in one generation." 
Mr. Timmins told me yesterday that he could 
easily convince me of the correctness of his 
opinions about Mr. Gumming, if he chose to 
repeat what had passed within his own hearing, 
and he could do it without betraying any social 
confidences. 

" You may depend upon one thing. Miss Bent- 
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ley/' said Mr. Timmins, '^ that Mr. Grumming has 
some grudge against your brother or against your 
family, which he will lose no opportunity of exer- 
cising against any of you, who may give him the 
chance. He is a good calculator ; he knows how 
united you are ; and that, if he can injure one, it 
will be felt by aU/' 

So, my dearest Sophia and Jane, you will feel 
with Mr. Timmins and me, that dear Edmund's 
annoyance at this persecution touches us all. 
Never mind, dears ! we shall have our troubles no 
doubt, like other folks ; but so long as we hold 
together, we need not be afraid. 

Sophy, dear! Aunt says you may put the 
lozenges on one side, if you will be sure to begin 
taking them again, in case your cough returns. 
She is making some more, which she will send 
by George. She hopes that, when you are going 
out fishing or walking, you will think of her and 
wrap up according to the weather. She is also 
knitting you some woollen stockings, which, 
dear soul, she fondly imagines you will wear 
on these fishing expeditions. I told her you 

^OL. I. s 
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would be much more likely to dispense with 
stockings altogether than disfigure your pretty 
little feet in that way. And then Aunt held forth 
at length on Sophy's strict sense of propriety, 
her entire freedom from vanity, and the wonder 
that, with Sophy's many attractions, she was not 
very vain. 

I wanted Aunt to send you a short lecture, So- 
phy, about teasing Jane ; but Aunt says it is only 
your pretty way of loving Jane, and that Jane so 
understands it. I should say that Aunt was spoil- 
ing you, Sophy, but as I am getting your and 
Jane's share of home petting I must not be critical. 

Jane dear I Aunt has a special message for you. 
She says you always see things in their true light. 
That is not the message to you, that is a com- 
mentary on it vouchsafed to me. To you she says 
that you are quite right in thinking that, as Mr. 
Chesney gets stronger, he will get imprudent. She 
observed symptoms of this tendency before he 
left the Grange; and Aunt hopes you will not 
abate your watchfulness, till she comes to Dela- 
mare herself, and ascertains his perfect recovery. 
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And, Sophy dear, I think it was rather selfish of 
Sir Walter Lloyd to keep you out fishing so many 
hours; but Aunt says it wasnH. She says his 
object was only to give you pleasure, and that he 
only showed his good taste. So you see, dears, 
how it is. Aunt is a worshipper of idols. Her 
temple is occupied by two classes of divinities. 
TJie first class is composed of all who bear the 
name of Bentley; the second class includes all 
those who, at any time, or in any way, have recog- 
nised the Bentley perfections. Hence Mr. Gum- 
ming himself is one of Aimt's idols : he used to 
praise Sophy. 

You ask about your doves, Sophy dear. They 
are going on very well, and increasing rapidly. 
May Mr. Timmins have a pair ? He seems so in- 
terested in them, and always asks me to take him 
with me when I feed them. He has been so kind 
about Edmund's troubles, that I should quite like 
to do something to please him. 

I am afraid that poor Neptune misses you sadly, 
Sophy. I take him a walk whenever I can. I 
told him this morning the story of Bollo, but he 

s 2 
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didn't seem to mind it^ till the name Sophy came 
in^ and then he began to look about for yon. Aunt 
says that when he has not been taken out for a 
walk^ he may come into the dining-room instead^ 
while we are at dinner. Your other pets, as you 
call them, include aU the ducks and chickens, I 
presume. I believe they are thriving, but I can- 
not report specially. Oh, I forgot the bees ! All 
the five hives are alive, and very busy. Edmund 
will take care that the glasses are put on in proper 
time, and everything done to them just as if you 
were here. 

And now I think I have answered all your let- 
ter, and said everything that you will wish to hear. 
I must omit the lecture, Sophy, which you tell me 
to give dear Jane about flirting. We are all three 
delighted to hear that she can exert herself to be 
agreeable, and to talk to comparative strangers. 
Mr. Chesney was the first person that ever tried 
to put it into dear Jane's head how well she could 
behave and how easily she could converse, when 
she chose. I think we were all of us, except Aunt 
rather selfish about Jane ; very proud of her and 
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quite awake to all her excellences, but rather too 
well content to keep her to ourselves. You see, 
Sophy, that we are fully aware that when you aflFect 
to criticise Jane, it is only that you may have the 
pleasure of hearing her praises in return. So now 
you have your wish. 

With fondest love from all to you both. 

Your aflFectionate sister, 

Lucy. 

P.S. — Mr. Timmins, who has just called to see 
Edmund, wishes me to add his kindest remem- 
brances. I fancy Edmund will not be home for 
some time, so Aunt and I must try to amuse 
Mr. T, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Castle Delamare, 

April 11th, 
Dearest Lucy and Edmund, — ^I write at once 
to tell you tliat George reached us in safety last 
night. He and Sophy are already oflF to the river, 
though it is not yet ten o'clock. We do not think 
George looking strong by any means ; but as he 
has nothing to complain of, it may be, as you and 
Edmund said, that he has been working too hard. 
Sophy attributes it to his having been growing 
too fast ; and certainly there is a great change in 
that respect. Such a change cannot be avoided, 
and need not be regretted. Sophy, it is true. 
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rather objects to be thus outgrown once more by 
her junior, but contents herself with the idea that 
the shortest of the family has a right to be most 
petted by the others. Mr. Chesney says that 
George^s principle of drinking nothing but water 
is utterly preposterous : and Sir Eobert says so 
too. George admits that Aunt and you have 
remonstrated with him about it ; so Sophy and I 
have agreed not to remonstrate, but to insist. 

Sophy has been in some trouble, but I hope it 
is over now. She has acted quite rightly, and as 
we all should have wished her to act j — and the 
Chesneys quite approve her conduct ; but I can^t 
help thinking that if Sophy had adopted another 
resolution. Sir Eobert, who is so fond of her, 
would have been gratified. I think that you and 
Aunt ought to know all the particulars of what 
you will have already guessed to be a love aflfair. 
It is less of a secret here than Sophy or I could 
have wished, but, under the circumstances, that 
was unavoidable. 

You must know then that Sir Eobert Chesney 
is, to use Alice^s expression, "a determined match- 
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maker/' that is^ he never has taken or can take a 
strong liking to a yonng person of either aex^ 
without coming to the speedy conclusion that the 
greatest blessing which can be&ll the said young 
person^ is to marry. Consequently^ if there happen 
to be two marriageable favourites in the ascendant 
at the same time^ Sir Robert theorizes on the ex- 
pediency of making them one. He does not adopt 
diplomatic or underhand measures (that is not in 
his nature), but he goes openly and avowedly to 
work. If he succeeds, which he never has done 
yet, we know not what may happen ; and if he 
fails, which he always does, he soon forgets it, and 
refrains for a long time from making any further 
efiforts on behalf of both or either of the late 
favourites. He retains all his affection for them, 
and fancies that he commiserates their blindness 
or other misfortune, in not seeing things in his 
light. Mr. Chesney and Alice have both had ex- 
perience of their father^ s propensity j have both 
been obliged to ignore it ; and both feel them- 
selves at rest for the present season : that is. Sir 
Eobert is avowedly anxious that they should both 
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marry, Mr. Chesney especially, but lie has no par- 
ticular object in view for either of them, and 
concludes that, one day or other, they will take 
their own way. That is Alice^s account, given 
nearly in her own words, of what she calls ^^ a very 
remarkable phase of her father's benevolence." 

Now I come to the latest illustration of Sir 
Robert's goodness. You know how fond he is of 
Sophy : I must further tell you that the owner of 
a property adjoining to Delamare is Sir Walter 
Lloyd, a baronet ; endowed with everything that 
a reasonable woman, if she is a candidate for 
matrimony, can be supposed to covet, good looks, 
good temper, good principles, good descent, good 
fortune, good intellects. Moreover, Sir Walter 
Lloyd has been a ward, and is now a great favour- 
ite, of Sir Robert Chesney. And Sophy Hked 
Sir Walter very much, and I liked him better 
still than Sophy did, and I like him yet and 
always shall ; and so do Mr. Chesney and Alice 
like him. 

And, to come to the point. Sir Walter Lloyd 
came to dinner by invitation every third day to 
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the Castle; and every first and second day he 
came fishing and stayed io dinner, without being 
invited. And then Sir Bobert would ask Sophy, 
as a &Y0ur, to go fishing with Sir Walter ; and 
Sir Bobert praised him to Sophy^ and did all he 
could to make Sophy like him; and indeed, Sophy 
did like him very much, and told Sir Robert so, 
in her innocent artless way, and thought there 
was no harm in it. And there was no harm ; for 
Sophy never said more than she meant, or nlore 
than she means still. 

And so, when Sir Walter began to say more to 
Sophy than she could feel justified in listening 
to, she came to me in great disti*ess and asked 
me what she ought to do. I advised her not to 
avoid Sir W»lter at all, but to seek the first 
opportunity of telling him plainly that she could 
not love him in the way that he wished. And 
Sophy did so ; and Sir Walter took it very well, 
and he and Sophy have been out fishing together 
since, and are the best of friends. And Sir Wal- 
ter talked it all over with me, and extolled Sophy 
to the skies, and blamed himself very much for 
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not seeing sooner that Sophy did not love Mm as 
he had hoped. And he told me that Sophy cried 
so bitterijr, when she saw how distressed he was, 
that he forgot his own disappointment entirely, in 
his anxiety to comfort her. 

Of course. Sir Walter told Sir Eobert Chesney 
of the failure of his wishes; and Sir Robert 
seemed vexed, we all thought, for a day or two ; 
but now he is as kind to Sophy as ever. Mr. 
Chesney and Alice are also very kind to Sophy, 
and think of her very highly ; just as she deserves 
to be thought of, poor lamb 1 But Sophy herself 
is changed. Her spirits are not what they were. 
I don't think she reproaches herself, but she 
dwells on the idea that she is .unfortunate, and 
has disappointed some of her best friends. She 
tells me all her thoughts, and I trust that none 
of them are so painful but that time and a good 
conscience will subdue their bitterness. Still, 
you will agree with me, that to see Sophy other- 
wise than cheerful, is not happiness for any of 
us. I hope Sir Walter will not alter his manner 
towards her. She is always better for having 
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been an Iionr in his company^ and I mean to 
encourage Iier to go fishing with him whenever 
an opportunity offers. 

Tell Aunt that Sophy has had no return what* 
ever of her cough. Aunt will be afraid of that^ 
just as I have been. 

I trusty Edmund^ that the various subjects of 
anxiety or annoyance which have beset you of late 
are losing their severity. We have not been used 
to look for friends beyond our own fireside ; but 
see what true and invaluable friends Providence 
has brought us, without any seeking of our own. 
It is painful, of course, dear Edmund, to find that 
those who ought to know you best, and who have 
most reason to respect you, are not those whose 
daily sympathy is most available. Still, in Mr. 
Timmins you have a steady friend, close at home ; 
and one who, if I am not mistaken, is not so sen- 
sitive about being misunderstood or unappreciated 
as yourself. I have a very great regard for Mr. 
Timmins, founded upon some knowledge of his 
character which came to me in an unexpected 
way. Though I am unable to enter into particu- 
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lars, without betraying a confidence, it is due to 
him that I should not conceal the very favourable 
opinion which I once had grounds for forming of 
Mr. Timmins. 

I leave it to Sophy to give you particular 
accounts of our daily delights and recreations. 
Our present life is a happy dream ; but not hap- 
pier, I sometimes think, and certainly not more 
real than our old life at the Grange. If Sophy 
should not recover her spirits before George 
returns to the Grange, I shall advise her to 
accompany him home. Mr. Chesney, I should 
tell you, is getting stronger and stronger. He 
may be occasionally, as Aunt supposes, a little 
cai^less and imprudent, but he never neglects or 
opposes a timely suggestion ; so we have nothing 
to do but watch him and follow him about. This 
kind of surveillance does not annoy him as it 
would some men. He is not fond of solitude, so 
he pays a willing bribe for companionship by 
doing whatever he is told. He has three farms 
in his own hands, one that used to be the home- 
fiEtrm, and two others. He is making great im- 
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provements^ chiefly drainage and doing away 
witli fences. Irrigation, steam-thresliing, and the 
use of other machinery are to follow. The ateam- 
ploagh is given up for the present. He would be 
more speculative, I think, if he had more money 
at command. It is better perhaps as it is. Mr. 
Yaughan says he is going quite fast enough, and 
not too fast. He reads a great deal ; — too much> 
I fear, for Alice says that she is sure he sits up 
late at night. I am afraid to interfere in such a 
matter as that, and so is Alice ; but we are on 
the look-out for what Alice calls an ^ opening.' 

I have not yet told you about our late guest, 
friend I hope we may call him, Mr. Verriker. 
Mr. Chesney had a letter from him this morning, 
dated at sea, and sent by some ship which was 
met by him on the voyage. He reported himself 
as very well and hopeful, and that was nearly all 
that Mr. Chesney told us. Ajid, I forgot 1 Mr. 
Verriker sent his special remembrances to all at 
the Grange. 

We both think it very good of you, Lucy 
dear, to have taken such trouble about all our 
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commissions. You have not forgotten a single 
thing that we were in want of; and there were 
many things in the box which none but you and 
Aunt would have thought of. Sophy left me to 
unpack the box, but I am sure that, when she 
knows all its contents, she will feel your thought- 
ful kindness just as I do. And, Lucy dear, your 
nice long letters give us more pleasure than any 
of the constant and great pleasures which are in- 
vented for us here. We feel your goodness the 
more, Lucy, because we know that you are not 
fond of letter-writing. There will be little 
danger of our forgetting home and its quiet hap- 
piness while we see it all so often, and so well, 
reflected in your letters, Lucy. Good bye, my 
dearest sister and brother. Our loving thoughts 
are with you and Aunt always. 

Tour affectionate sister, 

J. B. 

P.S. Sophy told me to say that Lucy is to 
have a pair of the doves by all means, and to give 
them to whomever she likes best. 
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Crossett Orange^ April 14^. 

My deabest Sofht^ — ^I cannot help writing to 
you to tell yon of a little anxiety winch Jane's last 
letter has occasioned me^ on your account. I do 
not wish^ and possibly yon will not wish that this 
feeling of mine should be known to any one but 
our two selves. That is my reason for writing 
to you individually^ and not^ as heretofore^ leaving 
Lucy to write to you and Jane together. I 
know> dearest^ that you will take what I have 
to say kiudly^ and as it is meant. That is no 
part of my anxiety. 

It vexes me, Sophy, to find that you have 
again been the object of attentions which yon 
have felt it your duty to discourage. I know 
that in the two former cases the mistakes that 
were made were not in the slightest degree 
attributable to you, that you had no thought or 
knowledge of their existence, till you were sum- 
marily called upon to rectify them. You will 
remember, too, how entirely I took your part 
when one of your former admirers endeavoxured 
to insinuate that you had shown a want of feeling 
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in the manner with which you rejected what he 
considered to be an honourable compliment. The 
truth is, that it is no honour or compliment to a 
girl's understanding to suppose that she can be 
pleased with, or tolerant of, an admiration which 
can have had no sufficient basis. On that 
point we were, and, I doubt not, we are still, 
agreed. 

But this third case, Sophy, is diflferent. You 
will see what the difference is directly, if you 
reflect that you are regretting it yourself, and 
that I am regretting it too. It is not a light 
thing, Sophy, to be associated with a sense of 
bitter disappointment in the thoughts of an 
honourable and right-minded man. I know that 
the blame which the utmost severity can attach 
to you, my dearest, is very small; and I also 
'know that you are not inclined to spare yourself. 
But, Sophy, every one is petting you and com- 
forting you, and trying to make you forget this 
misfortune. Jane and the Chesneys, and Sir 
Walter himself, are aU in the same story, that 
you are infallible. So it is with Aunt and Lucy 

VOL. I. T 
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here, ''Sophy cannot be in the wrong/' The 
more reason, Sophy, that you should hear an 
exactor and sterner truth fix)m one whose love 
for you is not less than even Jane's. Inex- 
perience is no £Bbult, but want of forethought 
about a very solemn subject is a fault ; too great 
deference to the opinions of others in a matter 
where the responsibility is so entirely one's own 
is a fault; and that is the sum of your faults, 
Sophy. Do not let us palliate them; let us 
remember them with pain, and they will be 
a guide for us in the future. I speak of our 
pain, not your pain, Sophy, for you know that 
I cannot hear of your trouble without sharing 
it. 

Aunt and Lucy have joined in excusing you by 
a plea which I must take care does not reach you 
without my protest. The plea is that ''Sophy 
is so entirely unconscious of her own attractions." 
To ask you not to accept that consolation, dearest, 
is not to suspect you of vanity. You are not, 
and ought not to be unconscious of your attrac- 
tions. They are like everything that is fair and 
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beautiful, the gift of God, not to be misused we 
know ; but neither to be disowned. 

Do not for a moment suppose, dearest, that I 
have spoken on this subject with the slightest 
hope or intention of tampering with a right reso- 
lution. I should only grieve to hear that there 
had been any uncertainty about your decision. 
And here I may dismiss an unwelcome topic, un- 
welcome, dearest, because it is associated with 
some unavoidable pain for you. You need not 
recur to it when you write. Your silence wiU 
not be taken to mean that you are indifferent to 
my anxiety or offended by my interference. I 
know you too well to think that, Sophy. 

Matters here are going on much as usual. I 
have quite made up my mind that the farm this 
year will be profitless. We hear of similar 
despondency in other quarters. ■ Fred Timmins 
sets me a good example. He is quite as unfor- 
tunate as we are, but as cheery as ever. As 
regards the petty annoyances of which Lucy told 
you, they continue ; and I think I shall learn to 
disregard them quite as soon as Fred Timmins ; 

T 2 
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who, by the way, is too easily excited at the sight 
or sound of anything rude or mean. 

Yonr pets are all flourishing^ dearest; so I 
hear. I consider myself responsible for the bees^ 
and shall not neglect them. I think you told me 
that they never stung. K so, they and I will suit 
each other very well. I neither receive messages 
from Lucy for you, or send any to Jane, as this 
letter is quite private and confidential. Only my 
best love and best thoughts for you, my darling. 

Edmund Bentley. 

The Old Gallery, Castle Belamare, 
April nth. 

Deakest Edmund and Lucy, — We have had 
three days of alarm and mystery, but the alarm 
is passed and the mystery is partly cleared up, 
and I sit down quietly to tell you about it aU. 

But first let me thank you, Edmund, for your 
kind letter; for kind it really was, and very 
thoughtfal. I have felt all that you said, Ed- 
mund, and felt it in a way that I shall not forget. 
I hope you will always write or speak to me in 
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the same way, whenever you see fit ; but I hope 
also, for your sake as well as my own, that there 
will be no future occasion. I am sorry that I 
have grieved you, Edmund. You have forgiven 
me, I know : but try to think that I will never 
do so again. I have shown your letter to Jane ; 
merely because I never hide a thought from her. 
I foresaw that she would have a difficulty in 
expressing an opinion upon the subject, so I 
forbade her to do so, and she was glad to be 
silent. 

And now for my three days^ history. — Late on 
Tuesday night, Mr. Chesney was going from his 
study, where he had been writing, to his bed- 
room, which is over the great entrance of the 
Castle. As he passed a window in the corridor, 
he fancied he saw a gleam of light through an- 
other window, which is in the North- West Tower. 
The lowest room in the North- West Tower is one 
of those which had been disused for many years ; 
but lately it has been fitted up for Mr. Vaughan, 
who has made it into a sort of counting-house or 
audit-room. Mr. Chesney thought it unusual for 
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Mr. Yaughan to be up so late in the counting- 
hoose ; but he did not wish to disturb him if he 
was busj^ so he went to see if Mr. Yaughan was 
in his bed-room or not. He proved to be so, for 
the door of his bed-room was locked inside. Mr. 
Chesney then went to his own room, thinking 
that the light he had seen was perhaps the re- 
flection of his own candle, or that perhaps the 
fire in Mr. Yaughan^s oflSce was still burning. 
Mr. Chesney had begun to undress, when Rollo, 
who always sleeps outside his bed-room door, 
and who had followed him thither, began to 
growl. Mr. Chesney then made sure that some 
one unusual was in or near the house, so he 
dressed himself again, got a dark lantern and his 
pistols, and, followed by EoUo, went down-stairs 
to explore. 

You must know that there are three doors to 
Mr. Yaughan^s oflSce. One, which is most com- 
monly used, is on the south-east angle of the 
tower, and opens into a court-yard. A second 
door, on the south side of the oflSce, opens into 
one of the disused rooms, the very room in which 
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I am now sitting. This room is called the " Old 
Gallery." 

Mr. Yanghan sometimes makes a passage of 
the Old Gallery, and enters his oflSce by the 
south door, which is kept locked ; but the key is 
hung on a nail near the door, and every one in the 
house knows where to find it. The third door of 
Mr. Vaughan's office is on its east side. It was 
never used : no one living had ever seen it open. 
In fact it led into a suite of three rooms, which I 
think I told you of before, as being shut up ; — 
never visited, and never willingly spoken of, by 
the Chesneys. 

Mr. Chesney chose to visit Mr. Vaughan^s office 
by the first of these doors. To do so, he had to 
pass through the North Court-yard, as it is 
called. When he got to the office door he found 
it locked ; no doubt Mr. Vaughan had locked it, 
and left the key, as usual, in the housekeeper's 
room. 

Mr. Chesney would probably have given up 
his search and gone to bed again, had it not 
been for Hollo. Rollo persisted in growling and 
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sniffing at the door which Mr. Chesney had tried 
in vain to open. Then, Mr. Chesney determined 
to go to the housekeeper's room, and to see if he 
could find the key of that door. His way was by 
a long passage, which runs nearly the whole 
length of the east side of the Castle, and then 
turns to the left, and leads to what is called the 
Steward's Entrance. 

As Mr. Chesney traversed this passage he dis- 
tinctly heard the door of the Steward's Entrance 
closed by some one. He hurried on, past Mrs. 
Hughes's room, and when he reached the Stew- 
ard's Entrance, he found the door unlocked and 
unbarred. Evidently, then, some one had that 
minute left the house by that entrance. Mr. 
Chesney passed out into the open air to see 
who it was. It was too dark to see far, but he 
threw the light of his lantern in every direction, 
but no one was visible. He called, but no one 
replied ; he tried to make Rollo indicate the track 
of the fugitive, but Rollo would do nothing but 
wag his tail. ^^It must have been one of the 
servants," thought Mr. Chesney ; " and if so, he 
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shall have to ring the bell when he wants to come 
in again. It is twelve o'clock, and none of the 
men-servants except Gerard have a right to go 
out by this door.'' 

So Mr. Chesney came back into the house and 
locked and barred the door inside. Then he went 
to the housekeeper's room, and looked for the 
key which he wanted. There was a great row of 
keys, all labelled and numbered, hanging up, but 
the office-key was not in its place. Mr. Chesney 
then bethought himself that Giles, the under 
butler, slept on the ground floor, in a room ad- 
joining the butler's pantry; so Mr. Chesney woke 
Giles up, and asked him if he had heard any one 
about. Giles had heard no one, and a little 
terrier which slept in Giles's room had not barked. 
So Mr. Chesney told Giles to get up and dress 
himself as quickly as possible, and follow him to 
the Old Gallery. 

Mr. Chesney was now determined to get into 
Mr. Vaughan's office by that entrance. He found 
the key hanging in its usual place. He took it 
down, and was putting it into the lock, when 
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Rollo began to growl again. When the door was 
opened^ BoUo bonnded into the office^ baying 
farionsly^ crossed it^ and began to scratch and 
tear at the door which led into the deserted room. 
A slight inspection of that door told Mr. Chesney 
that it had been recently opened; but it was 
now locked from the other side. Mr. Chesney 
told ns afterwards that had it been open — even 
had he seen any one go out of the office by that 
door, he would not have followed. 

Pursuit at that moment was out of the quest- 
ion, so Mr. Chesney turned to look around Mr. 
Vaughan^s room. 

A glance told him what had been going on 
there. Mr. Vaughan's bureau had been broken 
open, his letters and papers were scattered about; 
there were several bank-notes among them, Pem- 
broke notes, but there was no money. Mr. Ches- 
ney knew that Mr. Vaughan kept a great deal of 
money in his office, to pay workmen with. Pro- 
bably, that money had been stolen. 

Giles now appeared, and was sent to summon 
Mr. Vaughan. When the latter arrived on the 
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scene, it was as Mr, Chesney suspected. The 
tliief or thieves had secured about eighty pounds 
in gold and silver, but had left an equal sum in 
bank-notes behind them; in short, had taken 
nothing but the coined money. 

Mr. Chesney^s next proceeding was suggested, 
as he told us afterwards, by a circumstance con- 
nected with the deserted rooms, which he thought 
till now was known only to Sir Robert and him- 
self — viz. that there is a subterranean passage 
leading from these rooms to a spot which is sur- 
rounded by a thick mass of shrubs, and which is 
known to be a portion of an old moat. Mr. 
Chesney was thinking of examining this spot that 
night, and had sent for several of the men-ser- 
vants to assist him, but, before they came, he gave 
up the idea, being convinced that, whether the 
thief or thieves had used that passage or not, they 
were gone from the Castle. For no sooner did 
Brollo get to the outskirt of these shrubs, than he 
put his nose to the ground, uttered a terrific howl, 
and dashei off full-cry round the back of the 
Castle. Mr. Chesney followed Rollo, and so did 
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GHles, but Mr. Chesney could not go very fast, 
and he was afraid of letting RoUo get too far 
ahead. Mr. Chesney said that '' when the dog's 
blood was up '* he would not answer for him, " he 
might strangle the first man he met with, if suf- 
fered to have his own way.'* However, Mr. 
Chesney and Giles and Eollo followed the track a 
long way, through Alice^s flower-garden, through 
the shrubbery, across the park, and up to the 
park wall, about two hundred yards to the left of 
the South Lodge. There they stopped, and gave 
up the chace. There was a turnpike road beyond. 
It was evident that some one had been used to 
scale the wall at that point, for the coping-stones 
were displaced. When Mr. Chesney returned to 
the Castle, it was two o^ clock, and all the house- 
hold was astir. He sent them all to bed, and 
went to bed himself, sadly tired and shaken, I 
fear. Luckily, Jane knew nothing about it till 
the morning. She would have been in agony had 
she known that her late patient had gone thief- 
catching at that time of night. Dear Jane ! she 
would have made bad worse, and gone too, I verily 
believe. 
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Next morning (Wednesday) Mr. Chesney was 
awake and stirring as soon as it was light. After 
making some inquiries from tlie workpeople about, 
he found that Richard Pugh was in the neigh- 
bourhood, that he was lodging at Mynot, and 
that he had been seen in the fields at the back of 
the Castle late in the previous evening. On the 
strength of this, Mr. Chesney got two constables 
and a warrant, and went off to search the house 
in which Richard Pugh was said to be lodging. 
Richard Pugh was not at home; they searched 
his room, but found nothing to inculpate him in 
the robbery. They then went after Richard 
Pugh himself. They found him a mile away, 
down the coast. They saw him a long distance 
off, and some one was talking with him, — a girl 
smartly dressed. When they came nearer, the 
girl hurried away, but Richard Pugh stood still. 
They searched him, but with no results, except 
that Mr. Chesney observed his clothes to be 
stained with a kind of black mud, which seemed 
peculiar. Mr. Chesney asked him to account for 
these stains, but Pugh replied only by abuse. In 
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fact^ all the time the constables were with him^ 
he did nothing but utter threats and invectives 
against Mr. Chesney. He said that Mr. Chesney 
had deprived him of his livelihood by refusing 
him work, that now Mr. Chesney wanted to 
transport or hang him, and that he should not 
mind either, provided he had his revenge first. 

When Mr. Chesney came back to the Castle he 
had a long consultation with Sir Robert. The 
result was that Mr. Chesney and two of the oldest 
workmen went to examine the spot where the 
entrance to the subterranean passage was sup- 
posed to be. I must tell you that the whole 
space between the drive and the north front of 
the Castle is occupied by a dense overgrowth of 
shrubs. This space is in the shape of a half- 
moon, and occupies more than the whole of our 
garden at the Grange. Jane and I were not 
allowed to go in among the bushes, but we under- 
stood from Mr. Chesney that in the centre of the 
half-moon (if half-moons have a centre) they found 
the entrance, and found also that it had been re- 
cently disturbed — opened, that is — and filled up 
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again with loose stones and rubbisli. Mr. Clies- 
ney was very grave about it all, and told dear Jane 
that there was a track through the bushes from the 
entrance of the passage to the very spot, outside 
the bushes, where Rollo had given tongue on the 
previous evening — ^morning, I should perhaps say. 
Very well ! when Mr. Chesney was grave, dear 
Jane became grave also, and indicated her gravest 
approval of what Mr. Chesney had decided on 
doing, viz. to build up the aforesaid passage 
with bricks and mortar. This was done, I be- 
lieve ; and then, if it had not been for me, all the 
romance of the thing would have passed away, 
instead of leading to the very important dis- 
coveries which have since been made. 

First, I went to Alice, and begged and prayed 
of her to have the deserted rooms (the three 
rooms in the north front) opened and explored. 
Alice would not hear of it. She said that if I 
knew the story of those rooms, I should never 
have formed such a wish ; that the windows had 
been blocked up for nearly two centuries; that 
the rooms were dark and damp and uninhabit- 
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able; that no one of the name of Chesney^ no 
one who was a friend of 4he ChesnoTS^ ought to * 
be allowed to enter them. This only aroused my 
cariosity^ and I told Alice that if she would only 
let me have a lantern and Bollo^ and get me ad- 
mission to Sir Arthur's Hall (as the largest room 
of the three is called), I would explore it myself. 
'' Not for any bribe you could oflfer me, Sophy/' 
replied Alice. " There is a curse on those rooms, 
and on every Chesney, or friend of a Chesney, 
who enters them ; and that curse was, as I have 
heard, in operation when they were last ex- 
plored/' 

" Well but, Alice," I replied, ^^ some one was 
in the rooms last night, and seems to have made 
an advantageous use of them. I should like to 
have a similar chance." 

^^ Sophy, dear," replied Alice, ^^ this is not a 
joking matter. If there is one thing that I fear, 
it is entering those rooms. I do not know the 
whole story about them, and I am rather curious 
to ascertain some points : but I know enough to 
tell you, that you, or any friend of ours, should 
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not enter them/' Then I found out from Alice 
that Mr. Chesney and Sir Robert were the only- 
two people living, who knew the whole history 
of Sir Arthur's Hall ; and I was determined to 
have it all out, and to judge for myself about 
exploring the rooms. And (would you believe it?) 
dear Jane got quite inquisitive about it, and went 
with me after Mr. Chesney. And, when we found 
him, we led him away captive to Alice's boudoir, 
and then we compelled him, on pain of our joint 
displeasure, to tell us, all three, the history of 
Sir Arthur's Hall. 

But George's return from fishing and other 
threatened interruptions warn me that I must 
discontinue writing for to-day. To-morrow I will 
resume my narrative. 

Fondest love to Aunt and yourselves. 

Your affectionate sister, 

Sophia. 
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